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ANSWER 5 MAJOR QUESTIONS 


@ What is your answer to the GOP ‘Peace and Prosperity’ slogan? 
What do you advocate in the field of civil rights? 

| Should the Government assist our educational system? 

What help do you propose for the farmer? 


What changes would you make in our foreign policy? 











BETWEEN ISSUES 


FAILURES OF FREEDOM are always legion but in parts of 
the free world last fortnight liberty was suddenly compro- 
mised out of the inability to distinguish clearly between opin- 
ion and action, between orderly protest and threat to order. In 
the same week that France sponsored a declaration on the 
right of asylum in the UN Commission on Human Rights, 
French police were rounding up those who had sought politi- 
cal asylum from Communism. Though reasonable precau- 
tions were called for prior to Khrushchev’s impending visit 
—surely no one sought a Parisian Sarajevo—the action was 
arbitrary and ill-conceived and in striking contrast to British 
and American security measures for Tito’s and Khrushchev’s 
visits. At the insistence of Soviet officials, anti-Communists 
from a dozen countries were hurriedly packed off to manda- 
tory vacations in Corsica. The logic of choice was not alto- 
gether clear; though most were refugees from the captive 
countries of Eastern Europe, there were also Yugoslavs, 
Spanish Loyalists and Nationalist Chinese. 

In Turkey, THe New Leaper’s long-time Middle East 
correspondent and editor of the influential Turkish daily, 
Vatan, Ahmed Emin Yalman, was sentenced to 15 months 
in prison for “belittling persons in official positions” by re- 
printing extracts from two U.S. newsvaper articles which 
criticized Premier Adnan Menderes. This disregard for the 
fundamentals of a free press was made more onerous be- 
cause Yalman is 72 years old and in poor health. In a press 
not yet perhaps maturelv resnonsible. Menderes might well 
remember De Toqueville’s advice: “In this question, there- 








fore, there is no medium between servitude and license: jn 
order to enjoy the inestimable benefits that the liberty of 
the press ensures, it is necessary to submit to the inevitable 
evils that it creates.” 

In the United States, while Negro college students in the 
South made disciplined and orderly sit-in protests against 
segregated lunch counters, they were fined, jailed and dubbed 
a “serious threat to peace and good order.” That many 
Southerners were reluctant to breach long-established social 
patterns was understandable. as was Negro insistence after 
90 years on no longer being second-class citizens, but “all 
deliberate speed” in desegregating schools and assuring the 
Negro the vote—far more important if less flamboyant than 
the lunch-counter issue—was proceeding nonetheless. Though 
scattered ferocity erupted, responsible elements, white and 
colored alike, had so far prevented widespread violence. 

As if in ironical attempt to gainsay the French and our 
own segregationists, President Eisenhower in a special mes. 
sage urged Congress to double the annual quota of imni- 
grants to at least 10,000 refugees from political. racial or 
religious persecution. Immediately, Congressman Francis E. 
Walter told his fellow Americans—as well as those whom 
the President called “victims of war, political upheaval and 
unnatural calamity who are unable to return to their former 
homes”—that the plan was a mere election maneuver and 
“has no chance.” and that the lamp lifted beside the golden 
door. if not out, would remain carefully dimmed for what- 
ever masses were still yearning to be free. 
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EXCLUSIVE: 


KENNEDY and HUMPHREY 


Answer 5 Key Questions 


Ina recent tour of the Senate Office building, I had some exciting conversations 
with Senator John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts and Senator Hubert Humphrey 
of Minnesota, the two young and able Democratic candidates for President. 
Because I thought it might be interesting for others to hear what they had to 
say about the important national issues in this election year, I asked both men 
if they would agree to answer five questions which I proposed to submit in 
writing, Here are their answers in their own words. — WILLIAM E. BOHN. 


What is your answer to the Re- 
publican slogan of “Peace and Pros- 
perity?” 


Kennedy: | adverted to the issue 
of peace and prosperity in a speech 
in Gary, Indiana. There I said: “The 
Republican peace and prosperity is 
amyth. We are not enjoying a period 
of peace—only a period of stagnation 
and retreat, while America becomes 
second in missiles, second in space, 
second in education and, if we don’t 
act fast and effectively, second in 
production and industrial might. 
They talk about their prosperity, but 
it is a prosperity for some, not for 
all. And it is an abundance of goods, 
not of courage. We have the most 
gadgets and the most gimmicks in 
our history, the biggest TVs and tail- 
fins, but we also have the worst 
slums, the most crowded schools, and 
the greatest erosion of our natural 
tsources and our national will. It 
may be for some an age of material 
prosperity. but it is also an age of 
Piritual poverty.” 

Humphrey: Security is not a mat- 
lt of assurances from the White 
House, but is the product of an 
aroused and determined nation. I 
intend to point out the sham in the 
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Republican “Peace and Prosperity” 
claims by stressing the great under- 
lying struggle in which we are en- 
gaged with the Soviet bloc, a struggle 
in which lack of leadership has 
caused us to take the psychological 
defensive and a military position of 
extreme danger. I intend to ask the 
Republican standard-bearers, “Pros- 
perity for whom?” Is a nation truly 
prosperous which - still tolerates 
squalid slums, polluted rivers and 
streams, overcrowded schools and 
underpaid teachers, which does 
nothing about the great festering 
pockets of chronic unemployment. 
which refuses to face the fact of 
widespread poverty among the elder- 
ly, and which sees a large segment 
of its most productive men and 
women, its farmers, being strangled 
in a cost-price squeeze of huge 
dimensions? 

The surface glitter of life in Amer- 
ican suburbs cannot mask the cold 
and bitter facts of life on most 
American farms. The resounding 
profits of the great financial institu- 
tions should not be permitted to over- 
shadow the sight of American small 
businessmen being driven to the wall 
by tight money, price discrimination 
and monopolistic practices. Certain- 


ly the spotty prosperity we now have 
does not even approach what an in- 
telligent administration dedicated to 


expansion of opportunity and_ to 
public welfare could have accom- 
plished. 


Surely the American people are 
not going to accept the assurances of 
those who have in the past seven 
years so clearly squandered Ameri- 
can power and prestige in the world. 
Our people sense the great dangers 
of our time and are ready for a great 
effort to take the United States on 
the road ahead. to mount, behind a 
protective shield of military strength, 
a vigorous and powerful offensive 
against those great enemies of man- 
kind: poverty, disease, hunger and 
illiteracy. 


What do you advocate in the field 
of civil rights? 


Kennedy: I have discussed the civil 
rights law and its deficiencies a great 
many times, most recently in Wis- 
consin. There have been literally 
hundreds of suggestions for changes 
which could improve that legislation, 
many of which should be seriously 
considered. I believe that a minimum 
program must include at least: 

1. The enactment of the Part III 
provisions eliminated from the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 which give the 
Attorney General the right to initiate 
and intervene in litigation of this 
nature. 

2. Full use of the President’s power 












to issue executive orders stating the 
constitutional objective of equal op- 
portunity and directing all Federal 
agencies to shape their policies and 
practices to achieve this goal. This 
would be particularly helpful in over- 
coming housing and urban renewal 
problems. 

3. Enactment of the bill which I 
offered to outlaw the bombing of 
synagogues and 
community centers, and to bring the 
FBI into the picture when such 
bombing occurs. 


homes. churches, 


4. Absolute protection of the right 
to vote. The technique whereby this 
is to be accomplished, whether by 
Federal registrars or by referees, or 
by a combination of both, is not so 
important as the ultimate result, But 
it is urgent that the protection be 
provided. The protection of voting 
rights should also include the main- 
tenance of voting records and the 
right to inspect those records. 

Humphrey: First of all we need to 
enact legislation to insure the voting 
rights of all qualified citizens. As the 
Civil Rights Commission stated in 
its report, “Many Negro American 
citizens find it difficult, and often im- 
possible, to vote.” The Congress has 
a duty to see to it that this blot on 
our democracy is eradicated. It was 
my privilege to offer the first bill 
in the Senate to carry out the Com- 
mission’s recommendation of Presi- 
dentially appointed registrars in areas 
where Negroes are denied the right 
to vote. 

Congress should also pass legisla- 
tion to implement the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decisions of 
1954. While progress has been made 
in many areas, there are still many 
school districts which have made no 
effort whatsoever to end forced segre- 
gation of students. Open defiance of 
the Constitution cannot be con- 
doned. The Federal courts cannot be 
expected to carry out this task alone. 
They need and deserve the assistance 
of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Implementation of the de- 
segregation decisions through ad- 
ministrative action is provided for 


in a bill which Senator Paul H. 
Douglas and I are sponsoring in this 
Congress. 

It is also important that the At- 
torney General be granted authority 
by the Congress to bring suits on 
behalf of individuals whose civil 
rights have been denied. At the 
present time the Attorney General 
has no such authority except in the 
case of voting rights. The Federal 
Government, acting through its top 
legal official, should be authorized 
to protect all of the civil rights of 
citizens. The Douglas-Humphrey bill 
grants the Attorney General such 
power. 

Another problem which deserves 
the attention of Congress is dis- 
crimination in employment. To deny 
a qualified worker a job because of 
race, creed or color is not only im- 
moral, it does not make economic 
sense. We can ill afford not to make 
full use of the talents and training 
of all Americans in the current 
struggle with the Soviet Union. To 
do so is like fighting with one hand 
tied behind one’s back. Americans 
should be considered for employ- 
ment on the basis of their skills and 
qualifications—not by the color of 
their skin, or their nationality, or by 
the places they choose to worship. I 
have been offering fair employment 
practices legislation since I first came 
to the Senate back in 1949. It is time 
we acted upon it. 

The Federal Government has been 
all too lax in seeing to it that Gov- 
ernment do not dis- 
criminate in hiring. Companies which 
accept Government contracts are re- 


contractors 


quired to agree in writing not to dis- 
criminate, but this stipulation is in 
large measure simply ignored. The 
Government has done little to en- 
force it. It could do a lot more if 
it wanted to. 

The President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts, created by 
executive order to aid in implement- 
ing this non-discrimination require- 
ment, has done very little of a con- 
crete nature. Its backbone would be 
strengthened if Congress were to give 





it authority in accordance with legis. 
lation which I have proposed, I haye 
also sponsored legislation to abolish 
the poll tax, which has served as q 
convenient method of preventing 
Negroes—and many low-income 
white citizens as well—from Voting, 
Legislation to end discrimination jp 
interstate travel is long overdue, as 
is my bill to provide criminal 
penalties for lynchings. 

Another important civil rights 
measure that is long overdue jg 
home-rule for the District of Colum. 
bia. I can think of no more flagrant 
denial of civil rights than that deny. 
ing citizens of the District of Colum. 
bia the right to vote—even for their 
own city officials! I have been a 
vigorous advocate of home-rule for 
the District and I shall continue to 
be until we finally get a bill signed | y 
into law to end this injustice. he 

Changes in the laws, of course, | 
are not enough to end the continuing | » 
difficulties in safeguarding human } { 
rights, The use of the massive powers | s 
and prestige of the Presidency to per- | 4j 
suade and encourage, to educate and | (; 





to lead, could greatly accelerate prog: } ¢ 
ress toward a_ condition of full § ¢, 
equality and opportunity for all our f |e 
citizens. What the President could § j, 
do to stimulate local and nation-wide § ¢ 
action, to draw together men and ¢ 
women of all races, colors and re- § tj 
ligions for the purpose of working § 
out ways and means of making prog: § « 
ress, challenges the imagination. A} T 
leader in the Presidency, dedicated f « 
not only to changes in law, but also § 
to changes in social custom and fj th 
usage, could truly achieve a break- 
through in the field of civil rights § r 
comparable with the historic Supreme § ¢ 
Court decision on desegregation. ft 











Should the Federal Government as- 


sist our educational system? 






Kennedy: Obviously, it seems to 
me, the state and local communities 
are unable to bear the burden of the 
necessary expansion in our system 
of education if we are to meet the 
challenge of the future. The Clark 
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amendment to the education bill, 
which I supported, would have been 
helpful. When it was defeated I 
cosponsored the Clark-Monroney 
amendment to attempt to get as much 
for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries as we could. This amendment 
did carry. If it is signed into law 
(and 1 am not very optimistic), we 
can begin to meet the crisis in Ameri- 
can education at the public-school 
level. Still in need of considerable 
improvement are our resources of 
college education. I have urged and 
fered legislation to improve educa- 
tional facilities by making available 
federal loans and by providing 
cholarships to qualified students. 
The Administration has, in the past, 
cut back or vetoed these items, I 
expect to make another effort along 
these lines this year. 

Humphrey: We have a_ national 
responsibility not just to improve our 
educational system and to provide 
full opportunity for talented young- 





ters but also to offer the very best 
tducation each youngster can ab- 
rb. Federal aid for education is 
00 longer a subject for debate. The 
teal problem is how much and what 
kind of aid it will be. 

The Senate-passed_ bill providing 
Federal grants to states for both 
school construction and teachers’ 
‘dlaries is but a minimum program 
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to improve our elementary and high 
schools. We badly need a Federal 
college scholarship program based on 
both merit and need. Scholarships 
would give greater opportunity for 
outstanding youngsters from lower- 
income families and would establish 
incentives for upgrading high-school 
education throughout our country. 
I also support a Federal student loan 
insurance program to enable our 
colleges and universities to open the 
doors of opportunity a little wider. 

Unless these colleges and univer- 
sities expand, they simply will not be 
able to cope with the doubled enroll- 
ment expected by 1970. An expanded 
college housing loan program and a 
long-term, low-interest Federal loan 
program for construction of class- 
rooms, libraries and laboratories at 
our institutions of higher education 
is imperative. The private lending 
market cannot, and should not, be 
expected to carry the full responsi- 
bility for supplying the necessary 
funds for colleges and universities. 


What help do you propose for the 
farmer? 


Kennedy: A fairly gocd summary 
of my farm proposals is contained 
in a quote from Life magazine: “An 
increased soil conservation reserve, 
a bushelage as well as an acreage 
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allotment, a floor under prices or 
income to protect the family farmer, 
vigorous research into new markets 
and new uses and a more adequate 
domestic program of food distribu- 
tion for 17 million Americans sub- 
sisting on a substandard diet, and 
a more effective program of dis- 
tributing food in foreign countries.” 

Humphrey: The revolution in farm 
technology has brought soaring pro- 
duction, but agricultural plenty and 
falling farm income have not been 
generally reflected in either lower 
food prices for consumers or higher 
income to farmers. Farmers, despite 
an increase in efficiency, have fallen 
behind the general population in net 
income, 

All efforts to restore agriculture to 
the so-called “free market” by re- 
moving both production controls and 
price supports have only demon- 
strated that the farmer—like the 
laboring man—cannot bargain in- 
dividually on an equal basis with the 
overpowering forces that dominate 
his market. It is, of course, sheer 
economic idiocy to produce simply 
to fill warehouses. Production must 
be used. There are many great things 
that we could do in the world by 
using part of the so-called surplus 
food and fiber production now 
glutting the storage facilities at an 
increasing pace each year. “Food for 








Peace” is more than a slogan. It holds 
the possibility of a vast new program 
to expand economic opportunity, im- 
prove health, education and housing 
among the emerging peoples of the 
world. 

Yet even with a broadened food- 
for-peace program and a greatly ex- 
panded program for raising the 
nutrition levels of our own needy, 
American farmers have the technical 
capability, in the near future at 
least, of far surpassing our needs. 
Production goals which include a 
vigorous food-for-peace program, an 
intelligent and humane domestic nu- 
trition program, and which provide 
for adequate emergency supplies of 
food and fiber, as well as for the 
markets, 
should annually be estimated. From 
that point on, the farmers, working 


needs of normal export 


with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
should work out ways and means of 
approximating production to meet 
those goals. 

Bringing supply and demand into 
at least rough balance would require 
planning and cooperation, but it can 
be done. It is as much in the na- 
tional interest as it is to ensure that 
farm families cooperating in this 
great effort are not driven off their 
land in the process. Farm price sup- 
ports should be extended only when 
farmers accept production and mar- 
keting controls; there should be no 
supports for products or producers 
who fail to comply with necessary 
production regulations. The objec- 
tives of the Secretary of Agriculture 
must be two: helping to bring agri- 
cultural supply and demand _ into 
balance and seeing to it that the 
necessary steps are taken to main- 
tain a fair income for farm families. 


W hat important changes would you 
make in our foreign policy? 


Kennedy: We have been reacting 
ad hoc to a crisis here and a crisis 
there. year by year, region by region. 
When the Latin Americans throw 
rocks at the Vice President, there is 
finally talk of a Latin American loan 


fund. When a friendly monarch is 
threatened in the Middle East, money 
is dispersed helter-skelter, while 
there is brave but brief talk about 
an Arab development fund. 

More short-term credits cannot do 
the job. India, for example, now has 
large amounts of foreign debt, both 
public and private, which must be 
paid in hard currency at the very 
time a new thrust will be needed 
for the country to move into its third 
plan. As long as our efforts are aimed 
only at assuring short-term solvency, 
they leave plans for an_ effective 
Indian development program 
pended in midair—bringing 
closer the hour of disaster. 

Congress should, of course, base 
its aid programs on sound criteria 
and productive investment. But let 
us remember economies need time 


sus- 
still 


to mature. Our own nation, in its 
youth, sold railroad bonds to the 
British and other Europeans—and 
these were long-term, 40- or 50-year, 
debentures. With the growth of our 
productive capacity, we gradually 
became a creditor nation with the 
ability to repay these foreign invest- 
ments. There is no question that the 
Indians, given proper assurance and 
assistance, can do the same. 

Last year Senator Cooper and I 
recommended that consideration be 
given to the creation of an_ inter- 
national advisory group representing 
potential donor nations to examine 
India’s needs and plans and make 
precise recommendations to the mem- 
ber governments. The case for such 
an international consortium is even 
more compelling this year. 

Humphrey: I said upon my return 
from the Middle East in 1957 that 
our policy in that vital area seemed 
to be based more on a preoccupation 
with kings and oil than with people 
and water. It is only too easv to 
discern a similar pattern in much of 
our foreien policy of the past several 
years. Although we are the very 
people of change, the nation which 
is the very embodiment of experi- 
mentation and growth, our foreign 
policy in recent years has betrayed 





a curious fear of chan; 


a general 
satisfaction with the sta’:s quo, and 


it has been insensitive to ‘he gropings 


of the emerging peo) ies toward 
broader freedom and opportunity, In 
short, our foreign policy has reflected 
a cautious and conservative Govern. 
ment in times which have demanded 
initiative, courage and daring, 

One major strengthening of our 
foreign policy should be through the 
establishment of a much closer rap- 
port with the leaders and people of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America— 
not only in the political area, but in 
business and labor, in education, 
science and technology. It would re. 
quire truly bold and generous steps, 
taking us far beyond the limited con- 
tacts program now under way. 

We need not just words but pro- 
grams, not promises but achieve- 
ment in what I have called the “works 
of peace.” To feed the hungry in the 
world, to heal the sick, to educate 
and train the illiterate, to encourage 
economic expansion, we require the 
impetus of Presidential leadership. 
Legislation now before Congress to 
authorize specific programs in these 
areas, to make better use of food and 
fiber, capital and knowledge, would 
sweep through Congress with only 
modest leadership from the White 
House. American-owned “soft” cur- 
rencies, derived from the loan and 
sale of surplus agricultural products 
abroad, could partially finance a 
strong expansion of our economic 
and technical assistance program in 
the decisive areas of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

The emphasis should be on long- 
term credit and on multilateral as- 
sistance. While there is a great need 
for American leadership in this area. 


our free world allies are quite capable j 
of cooperating with us in the task of § 


providing both capital and technical 
assistance in the emerging nations. 

Next there is urgent need to make 
greater use of the United Nations 


and its related agencies, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization. the World & 


Health Organization, the Internation 
al Court of Justice. We cannot eX 
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pect to strengthen the United Nations 
wless we make vigorous use of it. 
{conscious goal of American foreign 
ylicy shouid be to use the ma- 
dinery of the United Nations and 


] is agencies regularly, consistently 


and energetically. We must step up 
the effort to establish contact with 
the peoples under Communism, ex- 
panding the programs of East-West 
exchange to break down the cor- 
rosive pattern of distrust and _hos- 
tility. 

At the same time, we must take 
all necessary steps to make possible 
meaningful arms control and reduc- 
tio agreements, including, perhaps 
paradoxically, the urgent task of 
restoring our military capabilities to 
the point where we shall no longer 
fear either nuclear blackmail or the 
threat of massive “conventional” as- 
sault. As we are rebuilding our de- 
fenses, we urgently need to launch 
and sustain a world-wide scientific 
effort to construct a substitute for 
the huge national armaments con- 
much of the world’s 
international 


suming so 
wealth. An 
system, a force for peace designed 
with all the resources of science and 
technology available must be our ob- 
jective. Until the creation of such a 
force we must return to a military 
position from which we can negotiate 


security 


arms control with some expectation 
of success. 

I put Chairman Khrushchev on 
notice more than a year ago that 
when we won the White House we 
Democrats were going to “run him 
out of Gorki Park.” I meant it. We 
intend to give him all the competitive 
coexistence he wants, Yes, we intend 
to see that the competition does not 
extend to warfare, but we also do 
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not plan to remain on the nolitical 
and economic defensive. We shall 
Cooperate where possible and compete 
to win where cooperation is made 
Impossible. It is perhaps in this gen- 
eral response to the Communist chal- 
lenge that we shall differ most sig- 
nificantly from those who now con- 


duct the for: ign policy of the United 
States, 
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‘Silent Campaign’ Could 


Decide Wisconsin Race 


By G. M. Lanzillotti 


MaDISON 

N THE 1960 Wisconsin Presidential 
ents Democrats have a choice 
between two friendly candidates who 
have conducted gentlemanly cam- 
paigns despite their eagerness to 
control the state’s 31 delegates to the 
party national convention this sum- 
mer. The rivals have discussed issues. 
avoided mudslinging and, in fact, 
often have stressed the similarities 
in their political records. The surface 
drive, however, may not tell the full 
story. A “silent campaign” of un- 
certain proportions may determine 
the final outcome of the voting on 
April 5. 

The silent campaign involves the 
expectation that large numbers of 
Republicans and non-party voters 
may enter the Democratic primary 
system to participate—perhaps de- 
cisively—in the choice between Min- 
nesota’s Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey and Massachusetts’ Senator 
John Kennedy. 

The chief attraction for cross- 
over voters apparently is Kennedy’s 
religious affiliation. The rival candi- 
dates have spurned mention of re- 
ligion; on occasion, they have shown 
impatience when the subject was in- 
troduced by newsmen or questioners 
at campaign meetings. Both candi- 
dates have agreed that religion is not 
an issue in the campaign, and Ken- 





G. M. LANzILLoTTI, a member of the 
editorial department of the Chicago 
Daily News, has been covering the 
Wisconsin. 


primary campaign in 


nedy’s Democratic party backers have 
indicated they do not want their 
candidate to become the exclusive 
Catholic champion who overwhelms 
his opponent only in heavily Catholic 
voting areas, 

Nevertheless, enthusiastic Catholics 
(in a state with a population more 
than 30 per cent Catholic) have 
turned out strongly at Kennedy ral- 
lies. In heavily Republican town- 
ships, such as those in rural south- 
central Wisconsin, many Catholics 
who have consistently voted Republi- 
can in past elections, without regard 
to a candidate’s religious links, now 
are gravitating toward the Kennedy 
banner. 

Leading Catholic Republicans have 
felt pressures to declare themselves 
for the New Englander. One genuine 
prize won over to his cause is the 
liberal Republican, Len Schmitt, a 
Catholic and bitter foe of the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. (Schmitt 
courageously challenged McCarthy in 
the 1952 Republican Senatorial pri- 
mary when the late Senator was at 
the peak of his power and had cowed 
most of the important political fig- 
ures in the Republican party in Wis- 
consin. ) 

As a counter-measure, Humphrey’s 
camp has brought into the state as 
campaigners a number of his Min- 
nesota associates of Catholic per- 
suasion, headed by the liberal 
Senator Eugene McCarthy (the 
“other” McCarthy, as he is known in 
Wisconsin). 

Still another type of anticipated 








voter may burt the 
Humphrey cause. Despite his record 
of political achievement, Humphrey 
has not completely erased the picture 
painted of him as an over-garrulous 
politician and a “radical.” This dis- 
tortion contrasts with the aura of 
youthful substance radiated by the 
New Englander. Moreover, the public 
image of Kennedy tends to vary with 
different segments of the voting pop- 
ulation. His Democratic backers 
stress his liberalism, but for others 


cross-over 


he is a “conservative” of moderate 
views who is crusading against his 
opponent’s “radicalism.” This is an 


‘ 


HUMPHREY AND KENNEDY: ‘SURFACE CAMPAIGN MAY NOT TELL WHOLE STORY' 


important attraction for Wisconsin 
Republicans. 

As the “liberal” candidate, Hum- 
phrey is considered more favorable 
to labor, and most of the state’s labor 
chieftains have indicated their prefer- 
ence for him. But in contrast to the 
vigor displayed in former campaigns, 
they have tended to drag their feet. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
Kennedy has proved popular with 
rank-and-file union members during 
his rounds, despite the supposed 
handicap of association with the 
“labor control” law. 

Contrary to the comparatively pas- 
sive role of the AFL-CIO leaders has 
been the active voice raised by the 


Teamsters. President James Hoffa 





himself has gone into the state and 
threatened dire results to Kennedy 
and his numerous clan (all of whom 
have campaigned in Wisconsin for 
the New Englander). By indirection, 
Hoffa has given his blessing to 
Humphrey, though the Minnesotan 
has clearly repudiated him several 
times. 

Humphrey’s greatest support is 
concentrated in the agricultural areas, 
especially where the National Farm- 
ers’ Union is strong. Humphrey is 
considered a farm-belt leader while 
Kennedy’s record on farm legislation 
is distrusted. The Minnesotan’s farm 





support also ties in with geographical 
factors. He appears strongest in the 
three agricultural western Congres- 
districts (3rd. 9th, 10th) 
bordering on Minnesota, where he 


sional 


is well-known for his long record of 
public service and for his continued 
support for farmers both as Mayor 
of Minneapolis and as a U.S. Sena- 
tor. 

Another Humphrey 
strength is the Congressional district 
(2nd) which includes Madison, the 
state capitol, a stronghold for Adlai 
Stevenson. Actually, Stevenson con- 
tinues to cast a long shadow over the 
Wisconsin Democratic party and a 
skeleton Stevenson organization is 
being maintained on a stand-by basis 


center of 





in Madison. Some Ste: ensonians jp. 
sist their support of Humphrey as q 
“second choice” will niean the mar. 
gin of victory for the Minnesotan jn 
the primary. 

However, Kennedy’s name is better 
known in the state as a whole and 
he is counted as the favorite to win 
the state-wide popular vote, which 
would give him five Democratic con. 
vention delegates. In addition, he ap. 
pears stronger in the eastern areas, 
including two populous Milwaukee 
Congressional districts (4th and 5th) 
and two constituencies to the north 
(6th and 8th). These districts, com. 
bined with his state-wide total, would 
assure Kennedy of 15 convention 
delegates compared to Humphrey’s 
10 delegates, garnered in four dis- 
tricts. 

Remaining in doubt are two com- 
bined agricultural-industrial districts, 
with a total of five delegate votes, in 
(Ist) and 
areas. In addi- 


southeast 
north-central (7th) 
tion, the state’s Democratic national 
committeeman and committeewoman 
have one-half vote each to complete 
the total of 31. The half votes are ex- 
pected to be divided between the two 
candidates. 

In contrast to the vital Democratic 
party battle, the Republicans offer 
Wisconsin voters the familiar figure 
of Richard Nixon as the only candi- 
date in the Presidential primary. 
Since he is certain of controlling all 
of Wisconsin’s delegates to the Re- 
publican convention, it is agreed that 
the Vice President permitted his 
name to be entered only to provide 
a show of strength for the weakened 
and apathetic Republican organiza- 
tion in the state. 

Humphrey’s strategists fear, how- 
ever, that Nixon running alone does 
not offer sufficient lure for Republi- 
cans to remain within their own 
primary. The temptation to stray into 
the Democratic primary is too great. 
and to the benefit of Kennedy—the 
Catholic and the “conservative.” Ané 
such support may be the deciding 


the extreme 


factor in the Democratic primary 


race, 
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RANGOON 
HE NEWLY ELECTED Chamber of 
Deputies, or lower house, of 
Burma’s Parliament will meet for the 
frst time on April 1, Shortly there- 
after, it will end a year and a half 
of military rule by electing majority- 
party leader Nu Prime Minister. 
Without doubt the most popular 
living Burmese, Nu scored an un- 
precedented victory in the February 
elections. But, while his “Clean” 
faction of the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League (AFPFL) won 200 
of the Chamber’s 250 seats, there 
were no jubilant outbursts once the 
returns were in. Instead, Nu and 
other Clean leaders offered modest 
words of appreciation and called for 
restraint and quiet in the hour of 
triumph. For they were keenly aware 
that a crucial juncture in post-inde- 
pendence Burmese politics was ap- 
proaching: A military administration 
vas voluntarily relinquishing power 
to elected civilian politicians—the 
first time that this sort of thing has 
happened in the arc of newly inde- 
pendent lands that sweeps down from 
the Middle East to Southeast Asia. 
Among the educated and profes- 
sional classes in Rangoon, the return 
of civilian rule is viewed with mixed 
feelings, Many, in fact, did not cast 
their ballots in February. They felt 
that neither the Clean nor the rival 
Stable” faction of the AFPFL could 











Ricarp BuTWELL is now on leave as 
“sistant professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Illinois. 
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By Richard Butwell 


match the job done by General Ne 
Win’s caretaker Government since it 
took over in October 1958. Now that 
Nu is returning to office, they ask, 
will he lead Burma in the direction 
charted by Ne Win? 

Indications are that he will. Nu 
was not blind to the shortcomings 





NU: NOT BLIND TO SHORTCOMINGS 


of his previous administration or of 
the politicians that surrounded him, 
and he often expressed a desire to 
do something about them. From the 
moment of independence, he warned 
that the AFPFL would suffer a sharp 
decline if its members did not stop 
being thieves, bullies and parasites 
and start being public servants. Fre- 
quently he threatened to quit office 
to clean up the party and actually 
did so in June 1956, although mount- 





New party and military regime's accomplishments could prove keys to his success 


U Nu RETURNS 
TO POWER IN BURMA 


ing pressures forced him to return 
in March with the task still to be 
done. During the campaign, too, he 
admitted that the pre-split AFPFL 
was corrupt and should have been 
vigorously purged. 

Having traveled widely, Nu also 
realized that Rangoon was a filthy 
city—“unfit,” as one foe put it, “to 
be a national capital.” He knew that 
the improvised hutments, the homes 
of those who had fled from the in- 
surrectionists at the height of the 
rebellion against the Government, 
posed a major health and fire hazard. 
He knew of the “economic insur- 
gents,” preoccupied with personal 
profiteering—often in connivance 
with Government officials. He knew 
of the inefficiency that characterized 
the welfare-state-oriented Burmese 
Government. 

Partly at least, Nu’s hands were 
tied by the very nature of the pre- 
split AFPFL. But with the success 
of the Clean faction, which is literally 
his party, he will for the first time 
be in a position to demonstrate that 
he can act in a forthright fashion. 

To some extent, of course, his path 
has been smoothed by Ne Win. The 
standards of integrity and efficiency 
in Burma’s Government have never 
been higher. Communist and other 
insurrections pose less of a menace 
today than at any time since their 
inauguration, rebel strength having 
fallen to less than half of what it was 
in October 1958. The crime rate was 
reduced by nearly one-third in the 
first nine months of the Ne Win 








regime. The have been 
moved to towns outside Rangoon, 
and the city itself has been greatly 
beautified. 

In all fairness, 
remembered that Nu’s record in of- 
fice was not all black. He provided 
courageous leadership at the height 
of the mainly Communist and Karen 
insurrections in 1949, when a large 
part of his Army had defected and 
some of his colleagues were ready 
to quit and turn the Government over 
te the Communists. He also succeeded 
in making some progress toward re- 


refugees 


too, it must be 





storing Burma’s economy to its pre- 
war status. This was no small ac- 
complishment, considering the de- 
structive effects of the British retreat 
and the Japanese invasion, Japan’s 
sapping wartime occupation and the 
subsequent liberation, and the_ in- 
that broke out in the 
first years of independence and still 


surrections 


continue on a reduced scale. 

In addition, the Nu regime sharply 
reduced foreign control of the na- 
tion’s economy through nationaliza- 
tion and a policy of favoring Burmese 
businessmen. It also established new 
industries, launched a variety of so- 
(which, ad- 
always 


cial-welfare programs 


mittedly, were not well 


planned or administered), and helped 
build an_ effective 
Finally, school facilities were in- 
(although 
low and 
and progress was made toward non- 
violent land redistribution (because 
many of the landowners’ were 
Chettyar Indians who left the 
country). 

Clearly, therefore, the 
people themselves cannot escape some 


defense force. 


creased standards __re- 


mained even dropped), 


Burmese 


degree of responsibility for the chaos 
and corruption that marked Nu’s 
previous term in office. As the veteran 


politician and wartime head of state 
under the Japanese, Dr. Ba Maw, 
put it: 

“The Burmese have believed for 
a thousand years or more that a 
government exists only to promote 
their religion, especially by building 
pagodas and other rich and costly 
edifices; to collect taxes which it may 
use as it likes; to punish the law- 
breaker, and for nothing else. Every- 
thing else is quickly suspected to be 
tyranny. They just want to be left 
alone by the Government. Progress 
means change and all sorts of rules 
and regulations they cannot under- 
stand, and so it is an interference 


” 


with their lives... . 





On the same topic 


the influential 
Vation, com- 


Rangoon daily, the 
mented that the “gains” 
Win Government “in : 


of the Ne 
gard to public 
morality and public discipline will be 
lost if they are not sustained until 
the end of the present regime and 
afterward. Some harsh: methods have 
had to be used in breaking down the 
selfish 


populace, but these have not, in our 


resistance of a lazy and 
opinion, gone on for a. sufficient 
length of time for the people to have 
formed good habits.” 

Thus it seems that for democracy 
to succeed in Burma, not only the 
masses but the bureaucrats as wel! 
require firm leadership. Since poli: 
ticians must depend on public ap- 
proval, of course, Nu will find it 
more difficult to provide this firmness 
than did General Ne Win. But as 
Nu returns to office, it is apparent 
that three significant changes have 
taken place in Burma which should 
enable him to accomplish some of 
the reforms he has always recognized 
as vital: 

1. The military regime has already 
carried out many programs that were 
extremely important to the nation’ 
welfare but dangerous _ politically 
(e.g., eliminating the hutments in 
Rangoon by arbitrarily moving refu- 
gee squatters). 

2. In the event of any serious 
difficulties, the Army will be stand: 
ing by ready to move in—a prospect 
that is never appealing to civilian 
politicians. 

3. Most important, Nu is now 
the head of his party (which will 
shortly drop its Clean tag and be 
come known as the Union League) 
in fact as well as in name. His be 
nign face on the yellow-colored Clean 
ballot box carried many a candidate 
into office. If, as Nu claims, he and 
his colleagues are wiser for being 
out of office, he is now in a position 
to turn this wisdom into practical 
achievements. 


Should the Nu regime prove Uy 


successful, the future of civilian go 


ernment in Burma will suffer a sevel™ 


if not fatal blow. 
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TEST OF POLITICAL 
WISDOM IN ALGERIA 


FLN's failure to take initiative prevents compromise 


By Sal Tas 


Paris 

OME WEEKS ago the popular 
Sing paper, France Soir, pub- 
lished a Gallup poll on the popu- 
larity of President Charles de Gaulle 
and his policies. The result was re- 
markable though not unexpected. 
Seventy-two per cent of those inter- 
rogated approved de Gaulle’s Al- 
gerian policy; 76 per cent said it was 
bad for the Army to speak up po- 
litically; 66 per cent went so far as 
to ask for stern measures to deal with 
the European insurgents in Algiers. 
Simultaneously, Premier Michel De- 
bré’s government satisfied only 33 
per cent of those interrogated, a re- 
markable low which should console 
many politicians of the Fourth Re- 
public, 

Obviously, the clear, overwhelming 
French loyalty to de Gaulle does 
not carry over to his colleagues, but 
this is not important as long as 
de Gaulle’s policies are accepted. 
Colleagues can be changed, but on 
policies de Gaulle is adamant. 

The poll was also a warning to 
the Army and its officers; there is 
no sympathy in metropolitan France 
for their politics. “Francization” 
or “integration”—the extreme pro- 
French solution to the Algerian 
Problem that the Army favors— 
polled a bare 23 per cent. 

Riding this popularity wave, de 


§ Caulle traveled to the south of 


France ani repeated over and over 
again that the Algerians themselves 
should determine their future by 
free election, Everywhere he received 
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an ovation, and so, in fact, took a 
plebiscite of his Algerian policy in 
metropolitan France. 

On May 13, 1958, the colonialists 
played Algeria and the Army off 
against metropolitan France, and 
succeeded. On January 24, 1960, they 
attempted to do so again, and failed. 
Now, de Gaulle is almost openly 
playing the metropolitan French 
against the Algerian French. He has 
brought the Army to heel and is cur- 
rently subjecting the Algerian French 
to metropolitan France. Faced by a 
metropolitan France regalvanized by 
de Gaulle, the Army and Algerians 
have no choice but to submit. 

Submit to what? No one knows 
precisely what de Gaulle has in mind, 
but recent events suggest certain 
broad policy outlines. A man as 








FLN'S FERHAT ABBAS: HIS MOVE 





skeptical of colonialism as de Gaulle 
is must have many doubts about any 
solution which does not eventually 
give Algeria complete independence. 
But in the immediate future, no Gov- 
ernment could sell independence to 
the French. However bad the actual 
military and political situation in 
Algeria is, from the French view- 
point, there still is no cause for 
surrendering. This is why de Gaulle 
hopes to achieve “association”: an 
almost independent Algeria whose 
strong ties to France would insure 
effective protection of the lives and 
legitimate interests of the Algerian 
French. 

Such a solution, of course, pre- 
supposes peace and internal order. 
While the war goes on, the French 
Army must have powers that run 
counter to any measure of internal 
autonomy. Moreover, unless the Al- 
gerian National Liberation Front 
agrees, no real Algerian government 
can be formed. No Moslem group of 
any significance will risk resisting 
the FLN. 

De Gaulle has said that the French 
Army will remain in Algeria during 
the elections, the piéce de résistance 
of “autodetermination.” But the 
Army could contro] these elections 
and the nationalists will have to be 
given certain guarantees on this point 
before they can be expected to ac- 
cept the balloting. Nevertheless, it is 
not surprising that the French want 
their Army on the scene, for no 
verbal guarantees by FLN leader 
Ferhat Abbas can allay the fears 
bred by five years of ruthlessly cruel 
civil war. 

De Gaulle has repeated that he will 
not discuss the political future of 
Algeria with the FLN to get a cease- 
fire. He could say nothing less. But 
nothing prevents him from negoti- 
ating with the FLN after the cease- 
fire, once it becomes a legal political 
party. In such conversations, the FLN 
may not have quite as much Moslem 
support as it has heretofore claimed, 
but it will inevitably have the de- 
termining voice. 

By playing its cards shrewdly. the 


11 








FLN will always draw the other 
Moslem groups in its wake. Its radi- 
cal demands, authenticated by the 
blood of its martyrs, will always 
drown out the more moderate voices, 
especially since so many Moslem 
families have suffered losses in the 
resistance. Willingly or unwillingly, 
they have contributed to the FLN’s 
moral capital and it is normal to sup- 
port a movement for which you have 
already paid so costly a price. 

In five years of merciless war, 
the FLN has built an international 
position as an independent national 


determination means that the FLN 
must start with the present situation, 
which is characterized by French 
domination, and attempt to change 
it by legal means. The initiative in 
these circumstances—not merely dec- 
larations, but actual contacts—must 
come from the FLN. This may seem 
a minor detail, but all the com- 
plexities of political pride are in- 
volved and only courageous decision 
by FLN leaders can prove that they 
are more than warriors. Precisely be- 
cause the FLN is making such a 


tremendous to-do about this ap- 





BARRICADES IN ALGERIA: DE GAULLE HAS BROUGHT THE ARMY TO HEEL 


government-in-being. To drop all this 
and accept citizenship in an Algeria 
with political and administrative 
institutions inherited from the coloni- 
al past; to accept, even for a transi- 
tion period, the presence of French 
arms: to be obliged to gain power 
legally rather than arrive as con- 
querors—the dream that drove their 
young martyrs to their deaths—is 
more than the FLN can bring itself 
to bear. 
Theoretically, the 
self-determination, but 


FLN accepts 
practically, 
it hesitates to implement it. For self- 


parently trifling detail, it has become 
a test of its political wisdom. 

De Gaulle, representing a great 
European nation whose Army re- 
mains in control of Algeria, will not 
and cannot wait endlessly for the 
FLN to take the 
compromise. He must go on, which 
explains why he is elaborating a third 
solution: partition. This poses tre- 
mendous problems and in the long 
run might prove untenable. 

For France would surely take the 
best part of Algeria, and since the 
whole country is economically and 


initiative for a 





financially poor, the Moslem part 
would be completely unviable. Cop. 
sequently, a tension would develop 
between the two parts that could 
only become increasingly dangerous, 
Moreover, the Moslem part would 
have no lack of supporters among 
the Moslems of the French part, In 
addition, the French part, though 
richer, would probably give France 
as much of a headache as the present 
situation does, 

Still, the naked facts are that 
French interests in Algeria will force 
any French government to create an 
economic and demographic bridge. 
head in North Africa. And these in. 
terests are strong enough to tum 
partition into a potentiality. It would 
at least permit de Gaulle formally to 
end the Algerian war, to concentrate 
his Army on a much smaller terri- 
tory, and to take a greater part of 
it back home. Because partition is 
more than a bogey, de Gaulle can 
use it as a serious and effective way 
of bringing pressure on the reluctant 
FLN. 

De Gaulle’s group hopes that re. 
gional and district elections, which 
should take place in the coming 
months, will give birth to a “third 
force” among Moslems. This hope is 
based on a real Moslem sympathy 
for de Gaulle’s firm stand against 
the French ultras. But it would be 
foolish to believe that the Moslems 
will turn against the FLN. The Mos 
lems know that everything they have 
gained, including the right to self- 
determination (and even to the par- 
tition plan), was gained by the FLN 
fight. 

The Moslems will never have con- 
fidence in racial equality as long 4 
the French Army is in power, as cal 
be seen from their reaction to the 
French President’s latest statemen! 
instructing the Army to continue its 
drive against the nationalists. Asking 
them to drop the FLN is asking them 


to drop their only effective political § 
arm. This is what makes the FLN§ 


unbeatable, and makes it all the more 
important that both sides come to 
gether. 


The New Lead 
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Atomic Energy panel offers example for other industries in strike settlements 


A PANEL APPROACH 
TO LABOR DISPUTES 


HE SUDDEN settlement of the re- 
7. steel strike has resulted in 
a marked relaxation among manage- 
ment and labor lobbyists in Washing- 
ton. There will now probably be no 
major labor legislation, even where 
so-called national emergency situa- 
tions are concerned, during this 
dection-year Congress. But while it 
may be true that the strike is wither- 
ing away in modern society, this 
process still appears to have a long 
way to go in the United States, The 
problem of how to end deadlocked 
major disputes still remains with us. 

In seeking a solution, the tempta- 
tion is to look for perfection. After 
all, collective bargaining is at best 
a sloppy process, Each side takes a 
position; they debate; they give a 
little; sometimes they refuse to budge, 
for no obvious reason, and a strike 
ensues while the community suffers. 
This process would be made neater, 
some labor specialists claim, if we 
could end it with compulsory arbi- 
tration. Some wise, impartial man 
can judge each side’s arguments and 
come forth with a decision that men 
of good will on both sides can accept. 

Compulsory arbitration seems so 
fair, so wise, and yet, except during 
the exigencies of war, so wrong. It 
ignores the fundamental fact that it 
is the very sloppiness of the collec- 
tive bargaining process that gives it 
strength, 

What are the functions of collec- 
tive bargaining? One function is to 
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By Albert A. Blum 
arrive at a fair decision. Since no 
one can really tell what a just deci- 
sion is, an arbitrator can arrive at 
one as easily as anyone else. Curi- 
ously, he would be more likely to 
arrive at a fairer judgment in a strike 
less likely to be an emergency dis- 
pute—namely, when one side is more 
powerful than the other, such as in 
the trucking business or in textiles. 
In the recent steel strike, or in the 
automobile industry, where both 
sides are about equal in strength, it 
is doubtful that either side would 
permit a completely unjust agree- 
ment to be signed. 

The second function, and one that 
is too frequently ignored, is that of 
letting the workers (and the stock- 
holders) know that the best decision 
has been arrived at. Thus, both sides 
have to argue, debate and sometimes 
even act to get this idea across. 
But they also have to settle before 
the (emotional or material) costs be- 
come too great. To place arbitra- 
tion at the end of the process will 
mean that there will no longer be 
any need to settle. Both sides will 
take extreme positions and hope that 
the Government will come in and 
decide upon terms somewhere in the 
middle. Collective bargaining will be 
replaced by political bargaining; ne- 
gotiators will direct their speeches 
toward Washington. The desire to 
settle after convincing one’s side that 
one has won the best possible con- 
tract will be replaced by the persis- 
tent feeling that perhaps the arbi- 
trator will give more. In any case, 
either side can attack the arbitrator 
for whatever he does give—a situa- 


tion not particularly conducive to a 
period of good will during the length 
of the arbitrated contract. 

If compulsory arbitration won’t 
solve the problem, what will? Surely, 
the 80-day injunction procedure 
under the Taft-Hartley Act is no real 
answer. It only means a delay, and 
under terms that usually favor man- 
agement. But during the recent dis- 
cussion about how to resolve emer- 
gency disputes, little attention was 
paid to a procedure already employed 
by the Government that has worked 
reasonably well, and reasonably well 
is about all we should expect in this 
complicated area. This is the Atomic 
Energy Labor-Management Panel. 

Soon after World War II, the Gov- 
ernment became convinced that it 
could not afford to permit strikes in 
so vital a field as atomic energy. 
When an 80-day injunction proved 
unsuccessful in warding off a dis- — 
pute at the Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
atomic installation in 1948, Presi- 
dent Truman formed the Atomic 
Energy Labor Relations Panel and 
it has continued in existence, though 
changed in name, ever since. Several 
of its techniques are applicable to 
the general labor scene. 

The Panel is made up of leading 
labor relations experts who act with 
rare independence. Its two directors 
have been famous arbitrators: Wil- 
liam H. Davis, former head of the 
War Labor Board; and since 1953, 
Cyrus S. Ching, former head of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. Other members of the panel 
have included Aaron Horvits, Edwin 
A. Witte, John Dunlop, Thomas Hol- 
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land, and the Reverend Leo Brown. 
All are nationally known students of 
labor relations whose decisions are 
respected. : 
Interestingly, the Panel has chosen 
to settle disputes by a method as 
sloppy and pragmatic as collective 
bargaining itself. The first chairman, 
William Davis, who headed the com- 
pulsory arbitration board during 
World War II, did not want such 
formalized procedures again. Davis 
and Ching did not want unions and 
companies coming to them to solve 
disputes they could solve themselves. 
They wanted the Panel to hide “be- 
hind the bush” 


when really necessary. 


and come out only 
Their policy 
was and is to keep all sides guessing. 
neither side can 
be sure that the Panel will step in 


If a strike arises, 


to solve it, 

If a strike threatens or is under- 
way at an atomic energy installation. 
Ching may telephone representatives 
of labor and management and dis- 
cuss the situation with them. Or he 
or one of his associates may meet 
with one side or both informally. 
These steps do not mean that the 
Panel will formally take the case. 
since Ching may refuse to act on a 
dispute if he and his associates do 
not believe the emergency is grave 
enough. If they do, then alternative 





STEEL MILL: 
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steps still remain. They can call upon 
the President to ask for an 80-day 
injunction; they can act as a volun- 
tary arbitration board if both sides 
wish; and they can, as they have 
frequently, make a study of the case 
which 
are not binding on either side but 
accepted—if only be- 
cause of the potential pressure of 


and issue recommendations 


are usually 


public opinion. 

Although the Panel has made use 
of the Taft-Hartley Act 
procedures, Ching dislikes it as much 


injunction 


now as he did in 1948 when he wrote: 
80-day period of 
continued operations, under injunc- 


“Provision for an 


tive order of a court, tends to delay 
rather facilitate settlement of 
a dispute. Parties unable to resolve 
the issues facing them before a dead- 


than 


line date, when subject to an injunc- 
tion order, tend to lose a sense of 
urgency, and to relax their efforts. 

. . In most instances efforts of the 
[Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion] Service to encourage the parties 
during the 


to bargain injunction 


period, with a view to early settle- 


ment. fall on deaf ears.” 


Ching thinks the Panel works 
better because its main purpose is 
to insure that those involved in 


atomic energy disputes (and other 
if the same _ pro- 


major disputes, 


ie 


‘PROBLEM OF HOW TO END STRIKES IS STILL WITH us’ 








cedures were used) do 
lax’”’ their efforts to se 
ferences. The lack of fo: 


ot ever “re 
ie their dif. 


nalized pro. 


cedures makes sure the» never do. 
Though attacked by both sides 
during its history, the Panel has 


worked because it has made use of 
leading arbitrators who act inde. 
pendently and without the political 
implications that surrounded Vice 
President Nixon’s activities during 
the steel dispute. , 
Panel is a unique instrument in labor 
relations. Its functions are more than 
mediation and conciliation, though 
it does them too; they are not quite 
arbitration, though it can do that 
too. It is a fact-finding committee, 
but unlike the Taft-Hartley Act fact. 
finding board, the Panel 
recommendations. And a 
opinion sensitive to the need for con. 


Moreover. _ the 


issues 


public 


tinuous operation of a struck installa- 
tion or industry may be a potent 
force. 

Would the formation of a similar 
panel to handle emergency disputes 
work also? I believe it surely would 
work better than the other proposals 
of national arbitration boards, in 
definite injunction periods, and the 
host of other proposals because it 
comes closer to being like the process 
of collective bargaining itself. If we 
must enact legislation to limit the 
impact of strikes in our essential in- 
dustries (and one can argue well 
against any 
goals should be to keep the process 


such legislation), the 


of collective bargaining as free and 
as flexible as possible, and to prevent 
the final contract from containing the 
of an outsider rather than 
those of labor and management. 
As President Truman said when 
he organized the first Panel, “It can 
be effective only if its help is seldom 
sought and then only in the most 
difficult cases. It is not and must not 
be a substitute for collective bar- 


The Atomic Energy Labor- 


words 


gaining.” 


Management Relations Panel has not § 
been; a national labor-management | 


panel, working with similar men 
and under similar procedures. need 


not be. 
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Education: 


pUCATORS and teachers are today facing a severe 
E trial. They are no longer accorded the protection of 
an ivory tower; results are expected from them. If in 
the next few years the United States encounters trouble 
at home or abroad, educators are likely to be held 
partly, perhaps even primarily, responsible. 

Quite plainly, we are approaching the end of an era. 
In the savage, implacable world drawing nearer to 
America every hour, new demands are made on our 
human resources. The added freight alone of a popula- 
tion which will increase by one hundred millions or so 
in the next generation would give strain enough. We 
shall also be under bitter attack from other civilizations. 
Briefly, we have a single choice: renaissance or regres- 
sion. The first means triumph and the attainment of a 
splendid, new plateau. The other means defeat, with un- 
known consequences. A perilous share of the burden in 
making the choice and achieving the renaissance rests 
on the institutions of higher education. 

College presidents and classroom professors are not 
wed to being treated like politicians. Insensibly almost, 
they have moved from staff headquarters to the firing 
line. They are likely to occupy that position for a good 
while. So we had best get used to it, understand what 
is wanted of us, take inventory of our own resources, 
and carefully prepare to meet some very precise de- 
mands. 

My belief is that the United States will have reverses, 
possibly serious ones, in the next few years. In part these 
wil be ascribed to the failures of the Government. 
secondarily, it will be charged that the universities of 
the country, as its intellectual general staff, failed to 





prepare the country to take the necessary preventive 
measures, But at the same time, universities will be ex- 
pected to supply the ideas, the analyses, the measures and 
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Key to America’s Future 


even the men to meet any current emergency in almost 
any field. Specifically, I think: 

1. Within the next two or three years there will be 
an economic recession. J] cannot forecast its proportion. 
It could come as soon as late summer 1960. It seems 
certain before, say, mid-1963. 

2. In foreign affairs there will be turbulence. This 
could come any time. The summit conference this spring 
will not be a love-feast. It may well prove the most dan- 
gerous crisis since World War II. As one result the United 
States will be compelled either to lead or to follow in 
a reconstruction of the world economic system, or at 
any rate of a big regional economic system. 

3. Either separately or in connection with both these 
events, there will be an American moral crisis. Included 
in it will be a demand that Americans generally stop 
their self-indulgence, develop a far higher degree of per- 
sonal conscientiousness, accept great engagements toward 
common effort looking toward a better civilization both 
here and in other parts of the earth. There will be in- 
sistence on a new era of intense personal responsibility, 
resting on every man, woman and child, in every ex- 
pression of life. 

It is not possible to suggest the particular incidents 
which will spark any of these crises. Conditions are such 
that any of a number of things might happen, triggering 
an explosion in national life or international affairs. A 
tiny local incident illustrates. We have just rediscovered 
the old institution of private bribery now known as 
“payola.” This has already crystallized a general ques- 
tion: How honest—or how crooked—is our system of 
mass communication? Have our advertising media be- 
come a moral menace? Where and why did the motiva- 
tions go wrong? Is there a connection between cheating 
in school, misreporting on income tax returns and cor- 
ruption in commercial and public life? Inevitably it 
will be asked, where have parents, teachers, professors, 
schools and colleges been all this time? 

A second, more striking evil may shortly come up. 
This is the notion, now tolerated in some quarters, of 
commercially “planned” or “designed” obsolescence. 
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‘EDUCATION COMES AHEAD OF TRANSIENT LUXURY’ 
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This means manufacturing machines, appliances, cars 
or other products so designed that after a limited length 
of time they will go to pieces, wear out, become obsolete, 
or otherwise unusable. Obsolescence can be hastened 
by other methods, for example, marketing propaganda 
er failure to provide maintenance service. The purpose, 
of course, is to force consumers to buy the product oftener 
than necessary, each time at a profit to the manufacturer. 
At best the result is organized waste. At worst it falls 
uncomfortably close to sabotage or cheating. The result- 
ing moral reproach easily becomes applied to innocent 
as well as guilty corporations and business organizations 
whose operations are the country’s supply line. The 
results could be profound. The profit motive is a useful 
economic incentive toward getting things done. But if 
this sort of thing can be included in the commercial 
value system, the danger is obvious. The question will 
arise, where were the men trained who accepted this 
perversion of values? 

Simultaneously, there has recently been a sudden 
discovery that a number of countries are doing a better 
job of education than seems to be true here. In some 
cases, other systems produced better quality top brains 
in research and administration. In other cases, greater 
quantity in technical training was achieved. 

At the top of the scale, it is apparent we are not train- 
ing enough scientists. In technical fields, we are not 
training enough engineers. Despite severe limitation of 
medical education and the high standing accorded it, 
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is beginning to drop off, although we need more doctors, 
It so happens that in these, and other fields. students 
have to be willing to do hard, disciplined and exact J jp. 
work. Somehow they have been diverted. Eciucation and jh 
training, or at least its rewards, it was thought, could § qh 
be effortlessly acquired without the grueling labor in. § oo 


the number of students seeking to enter medical school ‘ 


‘ 4 _ ie po 
volved in mastering any subject, or the dedication needed § or 
. : | 

to push out into new ground. We are discovering that 
America is entering a period of great national stress and | ¢ 
of unlimited international rivalry, without adequate re. fr 


sources of trained and responsible men at all levels. That Th 
discovery has already led to an uproar, directed at 
educational institutions all the way from top to bottom, 
It has not died down. 

Each successive realization that the quality of Ameri: § gt 
can life and American intellectual effort must be far} 
tougher, far better disciplined and far more productive § fj 
will bring more criticism of our educational system, from } ha 
parents to graduate faculties. The only question is how § gp 
long it must last before something really gets done. At} A) 
the moment, we are still listening to the old siren songs. } yp; 
Possibly we can find a cheap and easy way out by jt 
television teaching. Perhaps shifting administrative pat- | at 
terns will be enough. Possibly raising teachers’ salaries | \j 
all along the line will change the picture. Maybe per} ya 
sonal purpose can be instilled by mass media, and paid 
for by complaisant advertisers. And so forth. Everyone} yp, 
knows the list of panaceas, from capsule textbooks (sold } yg 
at a profit) to high-minded basketball teams, or adult} 
education in painless installments. Devices run all the} py 
way from true-false examinations marked by clerks tof th 
centralized psychological testing. Bi 

I am not attacking any of these things as such. ¢, 
Probably some can learn something by television. Per-§ jj 
haps true-false testing can contribute something to evalua- eg 
tion of a student’s character and work. I like sports.§ ¢ 
though I regret that only a tiny fraction of students gelf fr 
a chance to engage in them. But none of this can possibly § jp 
do much toward development of individual character § | 
dedicated to putting something into our civilization, and} |e 
not merely to getting the most out of it. Nor will it 
replace the limitless influence of parents and teachers} jg 
who devote their efforts to the personal development off in 
their children and students. a 

Machines and mechanics do not make values. Honor | 
and truth are not products of aptitude adjustment. Pur-§ bh; 
pose cannot be inspired by IBM machines. Love and 








devotion are not synthetic forms of address: They at 
lambent flames. The aggregate of all the results will be 
the nation that is America, entrusted in its youth to 
teachers and scholars, whom we must serve. But of this 
comes national purpose, and with it international succes 








or failure in the greatest era history has yet recorded 
What this shall be, and how produced, is the crucia 
problem in every walk of life. 
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HE ISSUES we have to meet in the next few years 
Tu arise, I think, out of this central problem. Let 
ys confront it, squarely, without fear and without favor. 
It splits into several divisions. The first is far and away 
the greatest and deepest for it is essentially philosophical. 
The second is social, and fixes the direction of current 
politics. The third raises problems of technique and 
organization —the level at which most of us have to work. 

In the first and deepest issue, universities and Ameri- 
can intellectuals have, I am clear, been running away 
from the greatest and most constant of all human issues. 
This is, quite simply, whether life has an enduring 
significance, or whether it is an anarchy of chance, 
meaning nothing. Properly, this should have been the 
concern of the Departments of Philosophy in our univer- 
sities, Yet so far as I recall, the last great study of 
eternal values in the United States was published by 
Hugo Muensterberg of Harvard, who died in 1916. Nor 
have historians and social scientists filled the gap, though 
some of them have tackled fragments of it. England’s 
Amold Toynbee has had the courage to attempt to 
make a philosophy of history, whether one agrees with 
it or not. Sociologists describe—and commonly let it go 
at that. Economists set out the result of human wants. 
None of these has dealt with the primary question of 
values. 

As a student of the American business and financial 
machine, I know that without an accepted system of 
values as base the economic system simply cannot be 
sound. We can play, as our statisticians must do, that 
production of plastic balloons is no less “productivity” 
than building cathedrals or developing first-rate housing. 
But we all know better. We can, and our figures do, 
classify the $10 billion a year Americans spend on 
liquor as of equal value to the $10 billion they spend on 
education. But we know that the comparison is dis- 
creditable. We know that taxes paid for necessary work, 
from roads to schools, are a way of buying something 
infinitely important, and we know the same amount 
of money spent privately on luxuries or diversion takes 
lesser rank of importance. 

Yet we are content to let go, without challenge, the 
idea that taxes are a form of robbery—while inflated 
installment charges collected by finance companies for 
anything from mink coats to summer vacations on pay- 
later plans can be considered sound bargains. The best 
brains in the country, which [I still think are represented 
i our universities, must be saying with bluntness what 
things are first and first rate, and what are secondary 
and second rate, and what are discreditable and due to 
be discarded, Bluntly, universities everywhere ought to 
concern themselves with a moral order. In academic 
lingo this is called a value system. 

The second group of issues necessarily relates to 
Politics and social organization. Obviously, these cannot 

met unless there is general consensus on values. Here 
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I think the unsung American public at this moment is 
far ahead of its politicians, even ahead of the public 
expressions of its teachers and college presidents. 

Most Americans realize that the greatest values come 
not from personal pleasure or profit, but from con- 
tributions made to the community, the country and the 
progress of humanity. They know quite well that educa- 
tion comes ahead of transient luxuries. They know that 
the running gear of business is justified not by its profit, 
but because it meets human needs. Profit is essential, 
but secondary. They know there is more to a job than 
the paycheck, essential as the paycheck is; they know 
that a paycheck without a real job is a form of poor- 
house. So they want a system providing stable employ- 
ment. They also want the jobs to mean active participa- 
tion in civilization and in life. They want an economics 
that does not accept slums as a necessary condition of 
housing. They want business that does not organize 
waste at consumers’ expense, and they understand quite 
well that “planned obsolescence” is either cheating or 
waste, or both. In other words, they want an organiza- 
tion of affairs that realizes instead of violates their 
value system. 

All this adds up to two things: The United States 
must produce more. Also, it must plan or guide her 
economy. I know the gust of abuse that comes from 
saying this. Classical economists talk about the road to 
serfdom—but they don’t live in New York’s Harlem 
or in Chicago’s Cicero. Chambers of Commerce mouth 
old clichés about free enterprise. But they do not induce 
their members to make ice chests that will last. or pre- 
vent mass medium advertising from peddling class- 
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‘CLASSICAL ECONOMISTS DON’T LIVE IN HARLEM’ 
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symbols instead of well-made products, or show us 
how slums will be cleared. Social advice from these 
quarters will be more impressive when they are doing 
the job better. 

Planning a democratic economy, at bottom, is a 
straightforward matter. It means providing a place where 
certain decisions can be made. The decisions settle what 
activities are most important, what are less important, 
what are non-essential, and what can be let go. This 
is the economic expression of the value system we have 
been talking about. High on this list comes health, educa- 
tion, scientific research. Close behind, transportation and 
communications, staple commodities like food, basic 
materials like steel, copper, oil. Then, adequate housing, 
heavy consumers goods, and then the soft goods. I am 
not trying to make a list: make your own. The com- 
munity will decide what it wants, under the guidance 
of the best thinking available to it. 

Many of these needs are adequately met. Many are 
not. The job of the planner is to steer enough of the 
goods and services produced in this country toward 
meeting the list in order of their importance. 

Are we doing this now? We have, for example, quite 
recently committed many tens of billions of Govern- 
ment money to building roads. This helps motor cars 
and motor travel. Did we need this more than we needed 
a program of education and health—which we are told 
we cannot afford? On the private side we commit more 
than $12 billion to buying motor cars. Should not an 
equivalent sum be steered into slum clearance? If we 
want both slum clearance and $12 billion worth of 
motor cars, should we not increase our productivity and 
put some of it where there is real need? 

This places new burdens on our economists and social 
scientists. It puts new obligations on businessmen. A 
good beginning would be abandonment of the style 
racket in cars and household appliances, which organize 
waste rather than provide honest service. Politicians will 
have to meet the issue in the coming campaign. Elected 
officials will have to deal with it when in office. 

The issue of guiding the economy so that it will in- 
creasingly realize an honorable, effective and civilized 
value system is dimly understood by everyone. It awaits 
the solid academic and political work that will make it 
real. 

One touch of economic emergency will explode all 
this into a set of immediate. fighting political issues. 
Then, politics becomes rough and personal. The system 
comes under fire—but the attacks are leveled against the 
men in positions of power and responsibility and _ in- 
fluence, for sins of commission and of omission, often 
unjustly; at this stage personal scapegoats are sought 
and found. So it was in 1930, and so it can easily be 
again. I hold it the task of the universities, guardians 
of our intellectual dynamo, to give definition, form and 
intellectual leadership in developing the new social con- 





cepts and the new measures which we 
need. 

The last level—providing technique and _personnel— 
is in some ways as profound as the philosopl:'cal problem, 


0 Obviously 


Through our school system every effective American 
must pass. From it are supplied, at every level, from top 
to bottom, the men and women whose individual efforts 
and whose combined opinion give direction to American 
national purpose. Out of the school system come the 
men who think and study and write, who push the 
world into new fields, intellectual and spiritual. From 
it also come the captains, the lieutenants, the engineers, 
the maintenance crews and the operating crews. They 
supply the men who must plan and direct the campaigns 
and conduct the continuous operations of life. civilian 
and, if necessary, military; and the men whose devotion 
and responsibility carry out the design to success. 

As international affairs become more complex, these 
men are likely to have to pilot America toward the 
emerging stages of regional organization, and in the 
farther future, perhaps, toward a higher degree of world 
organization. Their combined resources of character and 
of capacity, from the children coming out of grammar 
school to the Doctors of Philosophy attacking great 
problems in social or physical science, will determine 
what happens. The educational system, in conjunction 
with their parents, will ultimately determine what they 
are. 

We are fortunate in having a country and a system 
technically and physically able to produce material goods 
enough for everyone, beyond the dreams of our grand: 
fathers. Do we also have spiritual and _ intellectual re- 
sources capable of mobilizing this enormous heritage? 
We are at long last learning that this cannot and will 
not be decently done by Madison Avenue, or smart sales 
campaigns, or political quackery. Clearly, appeals to 
not-so-enlightened self-interest, excesses based on opinion 
polls do not assist. We know that the rat race for status- 
symbols is a pathetic humbug propagated by hucksters 
for personal gain. From our education we are entitled 
to have a product of graduates who know this. and who 
cannot be fooled into false values by the monkey- 
business of public relations counsel. 

All this means a value system. It means _ teachers 
who teach according to that system. It means a public 
life carried on in that system. It requires men who 
would rather not be in office than get office by false 
promises, or by promising to support measures they 
believe are unsound, or who, once in office, want merely 
to coast from election to election. It means judging stale: 
ments with fearless honesty. It means social enyineers at 
all levels, from the village council to Washington, who 
act with the integrity of trustees for their community. 
It means lawyers (by trade I am a lawyer) who use 
their technique to secure justice and honorable arrange 
ments, instead of peddling influence. 


The New Leader 
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some influence on the course 
of events, the outcome of the U.S. 
and Soviet courtships of Latin 
Americans depends more on what 
happens among Latin American trade 
unions, Most Americans are unaware 
of how much attention Russian—and 
Chinese—Communists are devoting 
to Latin American unionists. 
Over the last decade the free 
trade unions, through the Organi- 
zacion Regional Interamericana de 
Trabajadores (ORIT), have serious- 
ly eut back Communist strength in 
Latin America. When the AFL helped 
st up ORIT’s immediate predecessor 
—the Confederacion Interamericana 
Trabajadores (CIT)—in 1948, Com- 
munists still controlled most Latin 
American labor. But in a period of 
rapid union drastic 
changes in the party line, the Com- 
munist-dominated Confederacion de 
Trabajadores de America Latina 
(CTAL) lost ground. (Since World 
War Il, unions have grown from 4.5 
million members to 14-15 million.) 
Today CTAL has only a token mem- 
bership in two affiliates in Ecuador 
and Uruguay. Much of the credit for 
this beiongs to CIT and to ORIT, 


eove in high-level visiting has 


growth and 





which was organized in 1951 as the 


E tegional branch of the International 


Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU). 
Ironically. as CTAL hits its low 
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Tom Brooks, assistant labor editor 
of Business Week, has recently re- 
furned from a trip to Latin America. 
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Neutralism Splits 


Latin-American Labor 


Neither Washington nor Moscow, the new Communist line 


By Tom Brooks 


point, and perhaps faces burial by 
the Communists, ORIT too is passing 
its peak and now seems headed for 
trouble. It will soon be challenged 
by a neutralist group as part of a 
new Communist effort to regain 
control of Latin American labor. 
“Neither Washington nor Moscow,” 
is the respectable cloak the Com- 
munists are trying to tailor to their 
style in a Latin America where 
neutralist sentiments and anti-U.S. 
feelings are growing. 

In Cuba, democratic trade union- 
ists and ORIT supporters are being 
purged from the Confederacion de 
Trabajadores Cubanos (CTC) as 
“counter-revolutionaries” by a three- 
man committee headed by the pro- 
Communist CTC director of organiza- 
tion, Jesus Soto, It is not surprising, 


JIMENEZ: OPPOSITION KEPT ALIVE 














BETANCOURT: IN VULNERABLE SPOT 
therefore, to find the CTC calling a 


conference in San Salvador to or- 
ganize a Central American Federa- 
tion of Labor excluding U.S. trade 
unions. What hurts ORIT most, how- 
ever, is the loss of the Cubans, who 
were among its major supporters. 

The Venezuelan Confederation of 
Labor (CTV) has called a conference 
in Caracas to discuss organizational 
unity among all Latin American labor 
groups, including ORIT, the Chris- 
tian unions, the remnants of the 
CTAL and assorted independents. 
The Chilean Central Unico de Traba- 
jadores de Chile (CUTCH) has made 
a similar proposal. At the moment, 
mutual suspicion and a fear that the 
Cubans might dominate the neutralist 
group is keeping the CTC, CTV and 
CUTCH apart, but they will probably 
soon find common ground. 

The Venezuelan proposal illumi- 
nates the problems facing ORIT. The 
CTV is not 
but did apparently give way to Com- 
munist blackmail, which reinforced 
ORIT charges that the Venezuelans 
were being used as “innocents” to set 
up a new popular front. (How well 
ORIT’s summary dismissal of CTV 
president Jose Gonzalez Navarro’s 
personal plea for a hearing on the 
proposed Caracas conference will sit 
with Latin Americans is another 
question. Navarro, a former shoe- 


Communist-dominated 
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maker, is a Democratic Action party 
Congressman in Venezuela.) 

Until the CTV’s third congress, 
ORIT had every expectation that the 
1.2 million-member federation would 
afhliate with it; the CTV leadership, 
in a sense, owed its existence to 
ORIT. During the Perez Jiminez dic- 
tatorship in Venezuela, most of the 
trade union leaders—with the excep- 
tion of the Communists, who re- 
mained half-underground, _half-col- 
laborators of the regime—were in 
exile and supported by ORIT. Jobs 
were found for them and the union 
opposition to Jiminez was kept alive. 

ORIT plans went awry, however. 
Venezuela’s popular President Rom- 
ulo Betancourt is in a vulnerable 
position and any serious labor un- 
rest might bring on a military coup. 
Through their control of several key 
unions—dockworkers, typographers, 
factions in the textile and sugar 
unions, and an important oil union 
local—the Communists can stir up 
trouble. The Communists, of course, 
have nothing to lose, but the demo- 
cratic forces do, and in neutralism 
they find a temporarily safe harbor. 

The result has been a “popular 
front” CTV executive board where 
Democratic Action has a seven-man 
majority. The Communists have three 
representatives, and the Social Chris- 
(COPE) 
trist Democratic Republican Union 
party (URD) have one each. True, 
Communist blackmail operates to 
keep CTV out of ORIT. but the call 


for a neutralist unity conference of 


tian party and the cen- 


Latin American labor also is a re- 
sponse to other currents in Latin 
American life. 

Because of its weaknesses, ORIT 
has not been able to control these 
currents. It has not increased its 
membership nor made serious in- 
roads into the vital ABC countries 
Brazil and_ Chile). 
Though it has a small group in 
Argentina, ORIT was never able to 
counter the Peronist influence and 
no one will be greatly surprised if 
the Peronistas and the Communists 


(Argentina, 


unite to bring the Argentine unions 
into the neutralist camp when it is 
formed. In Brazil, the Communists 
have enough influence to carry the 
day, but the unions must have Gov- 
ernment permission to affiliate with 
federation and_ the 
Government would not 
sanction open affiliation with the 
CTAL. However, there would proba- 
bly be less objection to a group 
without ties to either Moscow or 
Washington. In Chile, CUTCH is 
already neutralist in tone. 

ORIT also suffers because it has 
no direct organizational help to offer. 
Like the ICFTU, but unlike the In- 
Trade 
steers clear of these functions. By 
getting into such matters the trade 
secretariats are, in contrast to ORIT, 
Latin 


any foreign 
Brazilian 


ternational Secretariats, it 


experiencing a growth in 
America. 

Significantly, while the Venezuelan 
CTV refused to join ORIT, it has 


allowed and encouraged its affiliates 
to join the trade secretariats. This 





VICE SQUAD 


Russian scientists believe that Sodom and Gomorrah may have been destroyed 


by men from outer space—News item. 


The space men were here, 
And they set off a bomb. 
It made a bright flash, 
Then left everything calm. 
Yes, nothing is seen 
Where the cities once stood, 
And the lesson is plain: 
We had better be good. 


—Richard Armour 
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COMMUNISTS CAN STIR OIL UNION) | 


may be the developing pattern in} ¢9 
Latin America. By staying out off the 
ORIT, the present trade union leader-} Sy 
ship appeases the rising nationalism } pl, 
and possibly the anti-Americanism of } to 
its rank and file. In certain instances, } Ge 
naively, I believe, they also hope} a 
to fend off the Communists by this} ou 
tactic. At the same time, through} fri 
the trade secretariats, they can drawg A¢ 
on U.S. aid 
strengthen their collective bargaining§ yi 
positions. 

This may seem contradictory tof th 
North Americans, but Lating| Br 
Americans believe it conforms tog op 
the political and economic realities® Ki 
they face, and there is also the con-§ to 
siderable resentment over U.S. leader-F an 
ship in ORIT. se 

What can be done? There is nof de 
simple solution, but experts think} th 
ORIT might function better if it were di 
limited to nations south of the Rio} pr 
Grande. As a Latin American or§ ci 
ganization, it could then grow 
where it might enter into relations} bl 
with U.S. and Canadian unions ong th 
a relatively equal basis for commong to 
purposes. ORIT is overdue for some to 
soul-searching in face of the challenge@ 
before it. On how it meets that chal] 
lenge rides the future of free trade 
unionism, and therefore of freedom 
in Latin America. 
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CHAMBERLIN 





HE RECENT EXHIBITION of allow- 
| a reports of intention to begin 
fights to Berlin at altitudes above 
10,000 feet to circulate without con- 
tradiction, and then repudiating this 
intention after a few growls from the 
Soviet bear, is about the sorriest dip- 
lomatic performance put on in any 
Western capital since the dreadful 
comedy of errors in connection with 
the Anglo-French intervention in 
Suez. No amount of face-saving ex- 
planations can obscure the fact that, 
to recall the language of blunt old 
General Stilwell, “we took a hell of 
a licking.” calculated to encourage 
our enemies and dishearten our 
friends, especially Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, who has staked his polliti- 
cal career on a close working alliance 
with the West. 

One of the most ghastly aspects of 
the Suez nightmare was that the 
British and French stopped military 
operations a day after Bulganin and 
Khrushchev publicly threatened that 
rockets might be aimed at London 
and Paris. Maybe there was no es- 
sential connection between these two 


developments, but one may be sure 


that Soviet agents in the Arab world 
did not fail to extract the maximum 
propaganda benefit from the coin- 
cidence, 

There is no more unpardonable 
blunder in international relations 
than to shake first a fist, then a finger, 
to give every indication of intending 
fo use a richt and then to settle for 
a verbal assertion that one possesses 
this right. That sort of thing just did 
not happen when John Foster Dulles 


was at the helm of the Department 
of State, 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Appeasement and 
Its Consequences 


And this is not necessarily dis- 
paragement of the judgment and 
nerve of Secretary Herter. The re- 
sponsibility for this unnecessary and 
morally disastrous retreat rests clear- 
ly with President Eisenhower. It 
looks as if the iron which Dulles 
seemed to infuse into the President’s 
stance on foreign affairs is rapidly 
being transmuted into much softer 
substance. It is not Herter’s fault if 
he does not have Dulles’ unique in- 
fluence. 

During the last 18 months or so the 
United States has been obliged to face 
two crises caused by Communist ag- 


gression. The first was the Red 
Chinese attempt, with diplomatic 
backing from Moscow, to take the 


offshore Quemoy and Matsu island 
groups. The second was Khrushchev’s 
effort, by threat and bluster, to force 
the Western powers out of West Ber- 
lin. The first of these was handled 
almost perfectly. Dulles went a little 
too far in implied criticism of Chiang 
Kai-shek, but in essentials backed 
him up and we came out with flying 
colors. The Kuomintang flag still flies 
over Quemoy. There was no retreat, 
no surrender. 

At the time of the Quemoy shelling 
there was a chorus of appeasers, led 
by a well-known syndicated journal- 
ist, who set up a clamor on the theme: 
“Why die for Quemoy?” (Suppose 
Abraham Lincoln had said: “Why 
die for Fort Sumter?”) Some more 
hysterical members of this chorus are 
on record (of which they should be 
ashamed) as predicting that, unless 
appeasement of the Munich-Yalta 
type was invoked and Chiang Kai- 
shek was forced out of the offshore 


islands, nuclear war and complete 
destruction of the human race were 
the probable consequences. Despite 
this clamor, U.S. policy stood firm. 
As Eisenhower said at that time: 
“There will be no appeasement and 
I do not think there will be war.” 
There was no war and American 
prestige in the Far East went up a 
notch. 

In the case of West Berlin there 
have been no audible cries for retreat. 
The moral case for backing the free 
people of that city is so overwhelm- 
ing that it seems to have awed even 
the most inveterate appeasers into 
silence or ambiguity. But public af- 
firmation has not been as firm and 
unwavering as could be desired. 

Last spring, in a most unfortunate 
press conference, Eisenhower de- 
clared that we would not fight a 
ground war in Europe and that a nu- 
clear war over Berlin would not 
settle anything. This was hardly the 
kind of language calculated to deter 
a dictator weighing the chances of 
getting away with direct or indirect 
aggression. The President did not ex- 
plain what the considerable Ameri- 
can forces in Europe would do if 
there were an attack on West Berlin 
or on West Germany. 

After the Camp David meeting 
with Khrushchev which resulted only 
in suspension, not in withdrawal, of 
Khrushchev’s threats 
action against West Berlin, the Presi- 
dent accepted the Soviet dictator’s 
characterization of the Berlin situa- 
tion as “abnormal.” And so it is, 
and so is the continued partition of 
Germany. But what creates the ab- 
normality is Soviet refusal, despite 
Khrushchev’s repeated hypocritical 
statements that the reunion of Ger- 
many is a German affair, to permit 
a free all-German election. 

There is not the slightest histori- 
cal warrant for belief that giving in 
to dictators on big issues, as at 
Munich and Yalta, or on minor ones 
such as failing to assert and imple- 
ment our right to fly planes into West 
Berlin at any altitude, makes for 
peace. 
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The British Novel in a Rut 


By Gabriel Gersh 


Me: BRITISH CRITICS would probably agree more 
respectable British novels are being produced now 
than in any previous period. To judge by reviews in 
the British literary weeklies—particularly the Times 
Literary Supplement, New Statesman, Spectator and Ob- 
server—at least three competent novels appear every 
week, and one of these is probably more than competent. 
Ought the British, then, to rejoice and congratulate 
themselves on having reached a fictional millenium 
which justifies all the efforts of their more rudimentary 
novelists in the past? 

If the British reading public believes that raising the 
level of average efficiency is as proper a goal in the arts 
as in business and industry, it should indeed be satisfied 
with the present state of things. But there can be few 
in Britain or elsewhere who believe this. Most thoughtful 
readers surely agree that the British novel was in a 
happier state before World War I than it is now. The 
average novel then, of course, was an abysmal mon- 
strosity, and the culture-heroine was Marie Corelli. But 
this was also the period of Hardy, Conrad, the early 
Lawrence and Joyce. Who cares now about the average 
fictional level of 1914? Who would not welcome with 
enthusiasm a hundred new Corellis if accompanied by a 
single Conrad? 

What has happened in Britain at present is that the 
average level and average method of writing novels is 
good enough to satisfy many talents which, in the days 
of a more outrageous average, would have been driven 
to do something new and really interesting. If decent 
British books are being produced in a conventional way, 
it is all too easy for the young newcomer to remain 
satisfied and to add his own respectable and immemorable 
quota to the vast body of decent books. But if he looks 
about him and sees a mass of grotesquely bad novels 
being taken more or less seriously by the critics, there 
is at least a chance he will set out on some defiant path 
of his own. 

A typical example of this kind of respectable and not 
especially memorable writing is a novel called Leave Me 
Alone. Although its author, David Karp, is American, 
all of his books have been published and acclaimed in 
Britain. He has been praised by such excellent critics as 
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Cyril Connolly, Peter Quennell and John Davenport, 
He is an example of the type of modern novelist who 
manages succés d’estime without the familiar, embitter. 
ing accompaniment of a financial flop. 

Karp’s book is an intelligent study of social conformity 
and the ill effects it has produced in American suburban 
life. It is trenchant and written in the respectable lingua 
franca of decent contemporary fiction. It has an exciting 
plot, considerable narrative skill, and only the most 
carping reader could claim to find it boring. Yet Karp’s 
novel is not memorable because nothing personal to its 
author distinguishes it. It is an anonymous book which 
might have been written by any one of 30 or 40 com- 
petent British or American novelists. Their books gratify 
and even mildly move us: we read them with apprecia- 
tion. But we forget them quickly because all come out 
of the same mint. 

In modern Britain it is usual for the critics to tell 
the reading public that the days of the “experimental” 
novel are over, that we are living now in a period of 
literary retrenchment, that we have rightly rejected the 
foolish iconoclasm of 30 years ago and come to appreciate 
the merits of the traditional British novel. (F. R. Leavis, 
with his “Great Tradition” of Jane Austen, George Eliot, 
Henry James, Conrad and Lawrence, is typical enough 
of this spirit at its most extreme and most academic.) 
And if all that is meant by this funeral oration on “ex- 
periment” is that nobody should ever take greater liberties 
with the English language than Joyce did in Finnegans 
Wake, then no one could reasonably disagree. Still it 
is a strangely narrow view of literary experiment to se 
it only in terms of Joyce—or of linguistics—and it is 
an equally narrow view to suppose that the great English 


novelists were writing within an already established con- 


vention. Each one was, in fact, doing something startling 
ly new: Each broke the conventions of his time. 

It is an obvious fault to be bent on being new at al 
costs. on saying anything provided it has never been 
said before. or on saying something old provided thal 
it has never been said in this way before. That kind 
of brash novelty for its own sake was a fault among 
British writers 20 or 30 years ago. The fault of curren! 
fiction lies entirely in the opposite direction: The task 


of British critics today should be to remind writers 01 


what the British novel has been able to discover in # 
past and might discover now. 
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In his own incisive and acerb way, Ezra Pound 
wmmed up this problem in 1913: “If a certain thing 
yas said once for all in Atlantis or Arcadia, in 450 B.C. 
or in 1290 after, it is not for us moderns to go saying it 
over, or to go on obscuring the memory of the dead 
by saying ihe same thing with less skill and less con- 
viction.” 

And just as the same things must not be said again, 
so new things which are to be said must discover a new 
vehicle of language. It is not a matter of the British 


avenport. | novelist self-consciously striving for novelty. The British 
elist who’ —and indeed all of us—are new, whether we like it 
embitter- | or not. What we see is new, what we hear is new, what 


we think and feel is new. And the novelists must patiently 


mformity f discover the proper and best means of expressing these 


suburban new things. 
le lingua Nothing is easier for a writer than to falsify his own 


1 exciting 


immediate vision by reading too many books which 


the most} belong to a past forever gone. Although it is important, 
et Karp’s | of course, for writers to read, it is dangerous for them 
aal to its} jo become too absorbed in any past period of literature. 
ok which F Instead of thinking hard about what they see in the 
40 com-} world around them, they begin to imagine that they 
‘Ss gratify | see and hear and feel as their predecessors did. 
apprecia-} Take a very simple example in the construction of the 
ome out f British novel. Twenty years ago writers as different from 
each other as Joyce and Aldous Huxley, Isherwood and 
s to tell} Virginia Woolf were all making experiments with the 
imental” } treatment of time. For them the straightforward chrono- 
eriod of f logical narrative of the conventional novel was a falsifica- 
ected the § tion of real experience. In our minds we do not move 
ppreciate§ forward so mechanically; we leap from point to point, 
. Leavis, § somersault suddenly backwards, bring together moments 
ge Eliot, } widely separated in objective time. Following the theories 
| enough of Bergson and the great experimental novel of Proust, 
ademic.) these novelists tried to treat time in a personal way. 
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What remains today of those extraordinary attempts? 
The drab technique of the flashback. It is typical of the 
modern British novel’s ossification that all these attempts 
to find a more truthful treatment of time have been left 
without a sequence. The competent British novelists of 
1960, from Angus Wilson to John Wain, have incorpo- 
rated the flashback in their methodological equipment. 
Indeed, it has become one of their well-worn tricks, and 
nobody cares any longer to understand or express a new 
vision of that idea of time which obsessed their im- 
mediate predecessors. 

All this is partly due to the fact that we are living 
in an age preoccupied with ideas, intellectual theories 
and panaceas. It is ironical that when a new literary 
figure appears in modern Britain, he makes himself 
known to the reading public not by a wonderful poem 
but by a synthetic study of the ideas of other thinkers. 
Colin Wilson, for instance, is the kind of modern young 
writer not much interested in that private vision which 
possessed all the great British novelists. “What’s the use.” 
the young Briton may say, “of a private vision when 
the world itself is about to disappear in a radio-active 
welter. All hands on deck! Can anyone find a theory 
to save us?” 

Yet it may be that salvation cannot be found by any 
theory or new synthesis of ideas, but only by patient ex- 
ploration in all fields of art, science and religion. And 
if the British novel is to play its part in this salvation, 
it must again become visionary and British novelists 
must see things afresh and find a way of expressing what 
they have seen. Certainly they should not be content to 
write novels merely describing the facade of British 
life. What lies behind the facade? 


answer these questions only by breaking again the con- 


The novelists can 


stricting form of the conventional novel—as it was 


broken before by every important British novelist. 
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Poetry of Boris Pasternak: 1917-1959. 
Translated by George Reavey. 
G. P. Putnam. 256 pp. $4.00. 


IT 1s DOUBTFUL whether, but for the 
sensational success of Doctor Zhi- 
vago. these two substantial and repre- 
sentative volumes of selections from 
Pasternak’s poetry would have seen 
the light of day, although at least one 
of the translators, George Reavev. is 
known as a long-time admirer of the 
poet, while Eugene Kayden, who 
for many years has been rendering 
Russian poetry into English, had 
also, in all probability, come to ad- 
mire Pasternak the poet long before 
the world-wide furor caused by his 
novel, 

The publication of these two vol- 
umes raises the perennial question 
of how should poetry be translated. 
Should the translator be faithful not 
only to the meaning of the poet, to 
his “what.” but also to the form, to 
his “how.” and try to reproduce as 
closely as possible the meter, the 
rhythm, the rhyme sequence, the 
choice of words? Or should he re- 
sort to different poetic media and 
devices in order to achieve an ap- 
proximate poetic effect in another 
language, with a different prosody? 
Or should great works of poetry be 
translated into prose? The debate 
has been age-long and at times very 
heated. 

Different solutions have been pro- 
posed. The famous Italian dictum 
labeling the translator as a traitor 
was generally assumed to be, to one 
or another degree, true. It was a 
matter of the degree of treason. The 
Russian poet Zhukovsky, who became 
particularly famous through his 
translations of Schiller, Goethe, Scott, 
Southey, and other German and Eng- 
lish poets, said once that while a 
translator in prose is a slave of his 
original, a translator in verse is a 
rival. Zhukovsky took liberties with 
both the meaning and the form of 
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Pasternak’s Poetry in America | 


Poems by Boris Pasternak. 
Translated by Eugene M. Kayden. 


University of Michigan. 194 pp. $3.95. 


the originals. It takes a true poet 
to do so. 

Other great poets have voiced their 
preference for prose translations of 
poetry. Goethe said that, to be truly 
enjoyed by those who cannot read 
Greek, Homer should be rendered in 
prose. Gerard Manley Hopkins saw 
no value in verse translations, but 
preferred a prose version accompa- 
nied by textual criticism and interpre- 
tation. More recently, Vladimir Nab- 
okov, who has to his credit some good 
verse renderings of Pushkin and 
other Russian poets, gave up the at- 
tempt to reproduce the form of the 
original in his translation of Eugene 
Onegin and decided to translate it 
into unrhymed iambics with an ex- 
tensive commentary which in size is 
said to have greatly exceeded the text. 

On the whole, however, modern 
opinion favors verse translations, and 
both Kayden and Reavey have pro- 
vided us with metrical versions of 
Pasternak’s poems. Their task, I 
think, was doomed from the out- 
set. At best, one could hope for felici- 
tous renderings of some stanzas or of 
some individual poems. A truly faith- 
ful translation of Pasternak’s poetry 
into English verse seems to me well- 
nigh impossible: There are few other 
poets in whose poetry the verbal es- 
sence is of such importance; with- 
out rhymes, without the faithful 
rendering of subtle interplay of se- 
mantic and sound associations, with- 
out the rhythms, all the magic is lost. 
This is particularly true of the poems 
belonging to the early and middle 
periods (those from the books My 
Sister, Life, and Themes and Varia- 
tions, as well as The Second Birth), 
but it is also true of the best among 
the more recent ones in which Paster- 
nak seeks to eschew some of the more 
esoteric verbal and sound effects, 
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Professor of Slavic langu«ges, R 
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without however forfeiting his magic th 
(as in Star of the Nativity and some 
other poems attributed to Yuri Zhi- 
vago). th 

To take one instance, here is the 
poem called “With Oars at Rest,” 
one of the most magical among Pas. 
ternak’s early poems. Sound and § 4, 
sense are so closely interwoven that § }, 
the slightest interference with their de 
pattern will destroy the magic. The 
result, at best, will be a pale para. 
phrase. Even without knowing Rus. 
sian, a person can see that when the 
first line, which runs Lodka kolotitsa § 4, 
v sonnoi grudi, is rendered by Kay- pe 
den as The boat sways in my drowsy 
breast and by Reavey as In the} jj 
drowsy breast the rocked boat is ,, 
knocking, not only do both of them f 5, 
arbitrarily change Pasternak’s meter, } ¢;, 
but all the magic is gone, especially § }) 
in Reavey’s heavy-footed version 
(Kayden makes a gallant attempt to 
parallel something of the sound effect 
of the line). 

The same is true of the entire 
poem. There is no attempt, in either 
version, to render the sound associa- 
tion which connects the word kliw- 
chitsy (collarbone) to the word uk 
liuchiny (oarlocks). Reavey even te 
places “collarbone” by “shoulders.” 
In this particular poem both Kayden 
and Reavey use rhymes. But where 
are Pasternak’s inimitable rhyme 
which make him, along with Mays 
kovsky, the greatest innovator it 
modern Russian poetry? The # 
quence of rhymes is disregarded 
Pasternak’s scheme is abab, but while 
in the first stanza masculine and fem: 
inine rhymes alternate, in the othe 
two stanzas even lines have dactyli¢ 
rhymes in the place of feminine. Kay: 
den has masculine rhymes through 
out (this, of course, is natural it 
English, but is in itself an unfaithful 
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ess to the model), but he changes 
ihe scheme which, with him, becomes 
sbab/abba/abba; this probably must 
reflect the change from the feminine 
) the dactylic rhyme in Pasternak. 
Reavey makes no attempt to indiea' > 
the change in rhyme pattern. His 
adings are all feminine; some of 
them rhyme, and some do not 
ieg., knocking / kissing / caressing / 
blessing in the first stanza). And such 
thymes as flowing/blowing/glowing 
sive no idea of Pasternak’s daringly 
approximate dactylic endings. Be- 
sides, in Reavey’s hands Pasternak’s 
dense, compact, highly elliptical verse 
becomes loose and padded. Reavey 
does not hesitate to supplement Pas- 
tenak’s meaning: Thus, the fourth 
line of the first stanza reads: O wait 
and you also may have this blessing 
(which may be compared with Kay- 
den’s accurate rendering: /t may hap- 
pen like that to anyone). Generally 
speaking, Reavey takes many more 
liberties with the meaning of the 
original, without achieving a greater 
poetic effect. Often he simply mis- 
translates (see, for example, pp. 115, 
116, 119, 121, 122, 125, 130, etc., 

















ec.). And for one who claims to be 
a Russian scholar, it is unforgivable 
to reproduce literally the Russian 
genative plural of the names Jagaile 
(-Jagiello) and Jadwiga (“Yagailov 
and Yadvig”) and then—what is even 
worse—to comment: “Yagailov and 
Yadvig—primitive Eastern European 
gods”! 

Where meaning is concerned, Kay- 
den is on the whole much truer both 
to the letter and spirit of Pasternak’s 
poetry, and often more felicitous in 
individual poems and lines. But his 
translations are neither collingual nor 
congenial, to use the formula used 
recently by Hans Hennecke. The pub- 
lisher’s blurb quotes Professor Marc 
Slonim’s opinion that in Kayden’s 
translations the English reader can 
for the first time discover “all the 
beauty and originality of the Russian 
Poems.” The present reviewer must 
unfortunately disagree with this view. 


Kayden’s translations are generally 
superior to Reavey’s, but they do not 
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recall the original Pasternak: They 
are but a faint echo of his poetic 
voice. Pasternak must still wait for 
his English Zhukovsky; but even for 
an English Zhukovsky he will prove 
a harder nut to crack than Schiller 
was for the Russian. The same would 





be true, of course, when it came to 
Russianing Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
Might it not be better to give up the 
translating Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
recipe and have Pasternak translated 
into prose accompanied by textual 
analysis? 





Pause That Depresses 


The Big Drink. 
By E. J. Kahn Jr. 
Random House. 174 pp. $3.50. 


THE CONFERENCE ROOM of Coca- 
Cola’s board of directors in Atlanta, 
Georgia is adorned with a large, 
mounted globe topped by a winged 
bottle of you-know-what. If there are 
any classicists among the directors, 
they must certainly be pleased by this 
apt suggestion of the ancient symbol 
of victory. For Coca-Cola, which was 
invented in 1886 by an Atlanta 
pharmacist as a specific for over- 
indulgence in fermented beverages, 
is today the most widely imbibed 
brand-name drink in the world. 
Forty-thousand Cokes are consumed 
each minute; 60 million each day. 
About one-third of these are downed 
outside the United States and, of the 
two markets, the foreign one is ex- 
panding fastest. Cuisines may differ, 
but as one company hand-out put it, 
“A normal diet is a diet in which 
Coca-Cola finds a place.” 

Coca-Cola has gained its world- 
wide patronage as the friendly, re- 
freshing drink that neighborly folk 
can relax with wherever they get 
together. Coca-Cola is casual, but 
never exciting, the perfect chaser for 
any food from hot dogs to lotus 
leaves. There are no feelings so 
strong, no difficulties so bitter, that 
they cannot be drowned in Coke. 
Thus one Chinese writer came to be- 
lieve that long-time drinkers of Coca- 
Cola eventually lose their powers to 
laugh or cry. 

But, despite Coca-Cola’s evangeli- 
cal efforts to sponsor this neu- 
rasthenic fraternalism in even the 
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remotest spots on the globe, it has 
not been met at every frontier with 
fond good-will. For Coke has been 
identified as the soft-selling emissary 
of American capitalism. The Com- 
munists have battled Coca-Cola in 
country after country, but with small 
effect, except of course behind the 
Iron Curtain. (A _ discriminatory 
law, aimed at Coke, passed the 
French National Assembly in 1950, 
but was hastily withdrawn after Jim 
Farley caucussed with the State De- 
partment and the French Ambas- 
sador.) The Communists have not 
been the only ones to pin the ide- 
ological tag on Coca-Cola. The 
makers of Coke themselves have 
eagerly accepted it. One company 
spokesman called Coca-Cola “the es- 
sence of capitalism.” Another said it 
was “the most American thing in 
America.” Still another patriotically 
celebrated the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as “something as American 
as Coca-Cola itself.” 

The story of Coca-Cola may, in 
fact, well be America’s greatest cor- 
porate success story. E. J. Kahn Jr. 
tells it with wit and care in The 
Big Drink, which 
peared as a New Yorker series. He 
leaves no bottle-cap unturned. His 
book is crammed with facts and 
anecdotes about the early history of 
the stuff, its chemistry, the zeal of 
the men who capitalized on it (and 
the rewards they got), their success 
in putting it on foreign shores, its 
battles with its competition, its ad- 


originally ap- 





vertising techniques, the structural 
details of the organization, the jar- 
gon, the uses to which Coca-Cola has 
been put, its following and references 
made to it in novels, plays, movies, 
magazines and newspapers. His book 
should quench anyone’s thirst for 
information about Coca-Cola (or for 
Coca-Cola itself). There is only one 
question that it does not answer and 
that is, why was it written in the 
first place? 

After all, 


not a muck- 


Kahn is 


raker. He is not out to do-in Coca- 
Cola. He drinks it and likes it. Of 
course, he also thinks that the of- 
ficials of Coca-Cola are sort of silly 
and that the images of America they 
create are pretty regrettable. But 
there’s no point in working yourself 
into a fizz, he seems to say; Coke is 
here to stay. 

And so it is. But the only reason 
for getting your fingers sticky with 
it is to see how low others have fallen. 
Then you can have a good cry into 





your Coke and feel bette for it, But 
sardonic description, tho: ~h it goes 
well at cocktail parties neither 
worthwhile reporting no: -ocial criti- 


cism, For these a com:::itment—to 
yourself, at least—is demanded, a re- 
fusal to waste your time sorting out 
trash to no particular end. This is 
not a matter of fastidiousness. It is 
not even one of self-respect. It is, at 
the least, the belief that a few well. 
chosen words mean more than a bil- 
lion cokes. 





A Sermon on Imperialism 


The End of Empire. 
By John Strachey. 
Random House. 351 pp. $5.00. 


Joun StracHey begins The End 
of Empire with a savoring of the 
early 


and violence of 


British rule in India—a well-told tale 


villainies 


of ambuscades and betrayals combin- 
ing the best features of a spy thriller 
and a Western. One can scarcely help 
regretting that he so soon gets on 
to a more serious purpose—“Britain’s 
relationship to the world now that 
her empire is being dissolved.” This 
is a part of a general study, of which 


Contemporary Capitalism was the 
first installment, designed “to illus- 
trate the democratic socialist ap- 


proach to the world’s problems in 
the mid-20th century.” 

Empire is cognate with im- 
perialism, defined by Strachey as 
“the imposition of the power of one 
nation on another with the intention 
of ruling the subjugated nation for 


an indefinite period.” Various im- 


pulses have contributed to it— 
strategic, power-seeking, _ prestige- 
seeking. and nationalist—but “that 


of securing economic gain by ex- 
ploiting the labor resources of the 
subjugated nation . . . is the single 
most important factor in the im- 
perialist process.” He emphasizes that 
this gain “is often acquired simply 
by preventing weaker people from 
interfering with the normal working 
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of international irade rather than by 
overt acts of exploitation.” A large 
and central part of the book consists 
ef an analysis—done with his cus- 
tomary subtlety, vivacity and scope 
~-of how imperialism first fastened 
and then lost its grip on the modern 
world. 

In the past 15 years the structure 
of imperialism, a characteristic of 
world relations enduring from the 
“almost 
disappeared.” Strachey calls this “one 
of the most sudden and momentous 
transformations in the history of the 
world.” 


beginning of history, has 


He surveys the horizon for pos- 
sible new sources of imperialist en- 
deavor. The power of the United 
States enables it to cut quite an im- 
perialist swath if it put its mind 
to it. but Strachey doubts it will. The 
country’s past gestures in that di- 
rection have surprised others “much 
more by their limitation than by their 
extent.” Moreover, “the greatest bar- 
rier, within America, to the growth 
of an American empire is the fact 
that the only American entrepreneurs 
and investors, with the single . 
exception of the oil industry. are 
simply not much interested in it.” 
Such a development. even if essayed 
by the U.S., would face powerful op- 


position from what Strachey calls 
the middle-class states. those tradi- 
tionally or circumstantially without 
colonies, and from the fledgling states 
themselves. Moreover, any state may 
play off the fact of Soviet and 
Chinese power against any threat of 
American domination. 

The potential of the Soviet Union 
raises different questions. According 
to Strachey, the imperialist—that is, 
the economically exploitative—char- 
acter of Russia’s satellite domination 
became patently clear in 1956. Never- 
theless, he says: “Calmly regarded, 
the establishment of a wide and en- 
during empire by Russia, though 
clearly a possibility, dces not seem 
likely.” 

Strachey notes that the Soviet im- 
perium in Eastern Europe has been 
thrown considerable disarray 
and the techniques of indirect rule 
have proved troublesome. He stresses 


into 


the lack of pressure to disnose of 
surpluses. He puts some importance 
on the dogmatic obstacles to im- 
perialism—not readily ignored even 
by pretense in the Hungarian mode 


of delivering other peoples from op- | 


pression. 
tion.” he says, “is the extent to 
which either the handful of men who 
rule Russia, or the fairlv wide circle 
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“A more important ques- | 
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the opinions of which these rulers 
ue probably beginning to take into 
yeount, continue to believe in a 
\essianic mission to spread Com- 
mnism through the world.” He as- 
etts—unconvincingly, I think—that 
“the temperature at which that faith 
isheld is slowly but surely dropping.” 
And he holds that all the factors 
likely to restrain any American im- 
pulse to imperialism would be ob- 
sacles for the Soviets. 

Strachey also considers the pos- 
ibility of Chinese imperialism. But 
he believes India will counter any 
development along this line and feels 
sure that Russia would be reluctant 
to support Chinese imperialist moves. 

So the horizon looks pretty clear 
to him. Though it is “preposterously 
premature” and “naive” to assume 
the finality of this development on a 
basis of only 15 years, “the fact re- 
mains that for the moment much the 
greater part of the world has become 
articulated into a series of new and 
relatively independent nations . . 
and has not fallen under the rule of 
some new imperial center.” 

With the end of imperialism near 
or at hand, a question arises as to 
what to put in its place. Imperialism 
did have uses. It was a method, how- 
ever objectionable, of conducting re- 
lations between metropolitan powers 
and subject areas and it did provide 
a means of transferring capital for 
the underdeveloped countries. One 
cannot just destroy such institutional 
arrangements and stop there. “There 
must he some relationship between 
the developed and the undeveloped, 
the strong and the weak... . A new 
relationship between these two worlds 
must be found.” 

The undeveloped peoples. Strachey 
argues, “must learn successfully to 
protect their in the 
course of their necessary but difficult 
intercourse with the industrialized 


own interests 





nations.” For them independence can 
be real only under governments able 
and willing to interfere drastically 
m interna! economic life and only 
with the free operation of the inter- 
national market, 
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The economically strong nations 
must “deliberately intervene against 
their own interests, or at least against 
their apparent interests,” acting on 
economic considerations other than 
profit and loss, lending at low interest 
and refraining from buying cheap 
and selling dear—an array of prac- 
tices which he says runs counter to 
the capitalist view of things. 

Strachey believes some 
other than personal enrichment must 
determine the flow of goods in the 
world. The welfare ideal on a na- 
tional basis—he calls up Sweden with 
its comfortable and regulated way of 
life and its exorbitant suicide rate— 
is inadequate. His appeal to his fel- 
low Englishmen and to the “rich na- 
tions” in general is: “Jt will be by 
serving the peoples of the world that 
we can be great. We can serve them 
by a sustained effort to provide them 
with both the material means and 
the technical skills which they so 
desperately need. This is perhaps the 
highest, the most inspiring ideal that 
we can set before ourselves.” The 


motive 


“one conclusive reason... is... 
it is right.” It would not cost the rich 
nations so much, he prudently adds 
—just a modest retardation of the 
rate of progress rather than a net 
it would make the dif- 
ference between retrogression and 
progress for the emerging and neces- 


loss—and 


sitous ones, 

The sustaining vision is “that uni- 
fication of the world which looms 
before us as an indispensable objec- 
tive.” The moving principle must be 
equality between one people and an- 
other; and until the goal of general 
equality has been fulfilled, the United 
Nations must serve as the equalizer 
between the favored nations and the 
needy, just as the democratic process 
in a free system redresses the in- 
equities among the several levels of 
society. 

This sermon 
quence and conviction, and some- 
times an excess of certitude. Like 
many sermons, it simplifies, It im- 
plicitly pictures all the emerging na- 
tions as needy but purposeful peoples 


is stated with elo- 


struggling manfully to realize a 
vision of progress and noble achieve- 
ment, Unfortunately, however, some 
of them are ridden by cliques, bogged 
in superstition, entangled in graft, 
riven by tribalism and many other 
divisive factors, and woefully limited 
in their capacity to make beneficial 
use of aid. This is not to indict them 
or to lord it over them. It is only 
to give the proper proportion to the 
problem. The answer entails a great 
deal more than simple compassionate 
willingness to pick up the tab. It 
requires a great deal of the fledgling 
states themselves—more than some 
of them perhaps will be willing to do 
and more than any outsider can do 
for them. 

Are the donors of aid to be free 
to decide when to extend and when 
to withhold it? If so, they will be 
using their superior position par- 
tially to impose their ways on the 
recipients. Or are the donors to be 
considered under the press of obliga- 
tion—giving because it is a “moral 
imperative” to do so and therefore 
an offense not to? This gives the 
recipients a claim on them and puts 
the needy in position then to impose 


be) 


their way. 
Machiavelli 


state. paying over wealth te others— 


suggested that any 


“though they may be more feeble 
than herself”’—gives sure signs of 
great weakness and places itself in 
position of being a iributary. It seems 
to me that the sort of appeal Strachey 
uses would place the donors in that 
position—a_ sort of 
turned inside out. His is a good 
sermon, but we still have to get down 
to the practical details of the matter, 
and they are obdurate and sobering. 


imperialism 
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Report from Palermo. 
By Danilo Dolci. 
Orion. 310 pp. $4.00. 


SictLy Is either paradise or hell. 
There is no middle ground. The 
luxuriant Eastern coast, with its 
fragrant lemon and orange groves 
sloping toward a coastline beautiful 
beyond the power of words to de- 
scribe, is the Eden that most tourists 
see. The less well-known Western 
coast, however, with its endless chain 
of stark, stone-ridden, deforested, 
eroded hills ash-white 
sterility, is a man-made hell. In the 
desolation of its countryside, in the 
corroded zones of the half-ruined 
sulphur mines, along the barren 
shore, lie grim little agglomerations 
—for who could dignify with the 
name of “town” or “villages” these 


rising in 


frightening rural slums?—where a 
half-starved population tries, by hook 
or by crook, to keep body and soul 
together. 

It is not easy for the average well- 
fed, tolerably housed, relatively se- 
cure citizen of our affluent land to 
visualize in its true light and in its 
full implications a society dominated 
by the single, terrifying force of 
hunger. Report on Palermo will pro- 
vide him with a graphic illustration 
of just what it can mean. 

This shocking document of human 
misery and of man’s inhumanity to 
his own kind was compiled by Danilo 
Dolci, a Trieste architect who came 
to Sicily eight years ago to study 
the temple of Segesta and remained 
to devote his life to the Herculean 
job of reclaiming the inhabitants of 
Palermo’s vicious, teeming slums 
and the forgotten population of the 
“Triangle of Hunger” (as the out- 
lying province is justly known) from 
the sub-human economic, social and 
intellectual conditions into which 
both have sunk as a result of endemic 
unemployment, cosmic poverty and 
chronic illiteracy. 


Sicily: Paradise or Hell 
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Dolci’s headquarters are in the 
wretched little town of Trappeto 
where he lives among the poor with 
his wife, a fisherman’s widow, her 
five children and the five waifs they 
have adopted. To the despairing men 
and women whose cause he is fight- 
ing, he has become another St. 
Francis, a kind of 20th-century lay 
saint who practices to the letter the 
teachings of Christ. 

This fearless “treader-on-toes,” 
this “thorn-in-the-flesh” is a strap- 
ping, gentle, soft-spoken man who 
has adopted Gandhi’s policy of pas- 
sive resistance. In a situation of 
extremes ruthless ex- 
ploitation, flagrant corruption and 
rank social injustice, this weapon has 
aroused the concerted opposition of 
a hostile “do-nothing” officialdom 
(both regional and national), a con- 
trary Church, and a suspicious Mafia 
in the pay of a short-sighted, semi- 
feudal class of landowners. 

Denounced as “a _ controversial 
figure,” a “radical,” Dolci has 
been imprisoned twice by the Chris- 
tian Democratic government which 
charged him the first time with tres- 
passing on private property when he 
and 200 unemployed workers under- 
took to repair a much-needed road 
without pay, and convicted him the 
second time for “publishing ob- 
scenities.” The “obscenities” in ques- 
tion are the gruesome realities of life 
among Sicily’s have-nots as they are 
described in first-person reports from 
the mouths of Palermo’s_ slum- 
dwellers for whom thievery, prostitu- 
tion and even murder are the only 
alternatives to starvation, and the 
destitute peasants, herdsmen, child- 
laborers and fishermen of the prov- 
ince whose fate is equally grim. In 
their bald directness and simplicity 
—admirably rendered by the superla- 


of violence, 








tive translation of P. D. Cummins 
—these autobiographical sketches re. 
veal, as no secondhand description 
ever could, the plight of these people 
and their elementary aspirations: € 


work, food, housing and _hasic by 
human rights. Ki 
These personal interviews are 


supplemented by a statistical-socio. 
logical survey based on a set off 
eleven questions put to the many | 
hundreds of able-bodied, unemployed jo 
men who stand outside the Palermo} 
Labor Bureau day after day: Have) ™ 
you a trade? How many days dof ™ 
you work in a year? When you are Cc 
unemployed how do you manage to} ™ 
live? Why are you unemployed? ete, 

In each of the 81 communes of the 
province of Palermo more than five. 
hundred agricultural workers, none 
of whom owned any land, were also 
asked to reply. All were encountered § ?” 
by chance in the squares and streets 
of the various towns and villages 


where they loiter in the forlorn hope | ™ 
that work will turn up. 

No one harbors any illusions about ” 
the magnitude of Italy’s Souther 
problem. Dolci’s book drives home ‘: 
how urgent its Sicilian facet has be § ” 
come. The time for half-measures)) ™ 
and hand-outs has passed. Nothing 


less than a dynamic, large-scale, 
democratic, humane program caf 
correct the explosive situation that is ; 
driving Palermo into political and ‘ 
social extremisms. , 

Dolci’s profoundly disturbing find- th 
ings have recently been corroborated ‘i 
in full by the English writer Gaving 
Maxwell who, in his impressive The 
Ten Pains of Death, tells much the ha 
same story of the destitution, il th 
literacy, sexual corruption, super Ja 
stitions and crime spanned by this 
























society rooted in fear and hunger om : 
the one hand, and blind reactionary a, 
self-interest on the other. The img 4. 
portant books of these two “out ty 
siders” provide purposeful and elo: vi 
quent answers to those who prefer y, 
to see in il banditismo  siciliang p 
nothing more than a symptom of in} “a 
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Generation Without Farewell. 
by Kay Boyle. 
Knopf. 301 pp. $3.95. 


THE sETTING of Kay Boyle’s Gen- 
eration Without Farewell is West 
Germany in 1948. A young German 
journalist named Jaeger, who, inci- 
dentally, seems to lack a first name, 
has returned to Germany after hav- 
ing spent most of the war years in 
Colorado as a prisoner of war. The 
novel deals with his reconciliation to 
his homeland, with considerable 
wandering about and obscure brood- 
ing over the events of the Nazi pe- 
riod, “Richard Wagner and a couple 
of others told their countrymen some 
pretty tall stories,” he announces 
gravely at one point, and this is gen- 
erally the extent of his acuity in these 
matters, 

The principal agents in Jaeger’s 
return are two Americans, a beefy, 
brutish Army colonel and his beauti- 
ful, long-suffering wife, Catherine. 
Miss Boyle apparently intends the 
monstrous colonel as a protest against 
the harshness and insensitivity of 
American Occupation officers. Most 
of the Colonel’s venom gets directed 
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not at the conquered Germans but at 
jaeger, for trying to cuckold him. 
One can’t get very angry at the 
colonel, even if he does wave a rifle 
threateningly under Jaeger’s nose and 
dispatches an Army patrol to break 
up a tryst between the lovers. 

As for the love affair itself, it some- 
how never progresses much further 
than the sigh-glance stage, leading 
Jaeger to compare it to Dante’s love 
for Beatrice. “Ach God,” he cries to 
himself in agony (and in italics!), 
‘must I make literary personages of 
the bone and blood of these women? 
Let me get them, Beatrice, Catherine 
out of the pages of a book and hold 
them hard against me, like a man!” 
But of course, he cannot. In that un- 
cettain recion of fictional bores and 


blanks to which Miss Boyle has 
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damned her lovers, Catherine eventu- 
ally persuades Jaeger that, as a Ger- 
man, he has no right to be running 
around with an American woman. 
“You must not be a man outside 
looking in through the warm, lighted 
windows at the others,” she tells him. 

None of the other characters in 
Generation Without Farewell is more 
substantial and only one deserves 
mention, less for any interesting 
qualities than for the place he occu- 
pies in the scheme of the novel. He 
is Seth Honerkamp, a young Ameri- 
can civilian working for the War De- 
partment in Germany, whom Miss 
Boyle, in a damning contrast to the 
military, offers as a sort of white 
hope for Germany. Considerably 
more compassionate and self-sacrific- 
ing than the colonel, though just as 
witless, Honerkamp believes that the 
regeneration of Germany lies in re- 
storing composers rather than _poli- 
ticians as national idols. To prove 
his point he dashes back and forth 
continually between Paris and Ger- 
many, buying up records. 

The trouble with all this is not that 
Miss Boyle is unfamiliar with her 
subject; she spent eight years in West 
Germany as a correspondent for the 
New Yorker. In 1951, she published 
a group of short stories, The Smoking 
Mountain, which, for all its fuzziness 
about minor detail, managed to point 
up the startling absence of any Ger- 
man guilt for the crimes of Nazism. 

The trouble with Generation With- 
out Farewell lies in what the jacket 
calls the element of “compassion,” 
which Miss Boyle apparently believes 
to be incompatible with any sem- 
blance of intelligence, aggressiveness 
or straightforward prose. As a re- 
sult, the characters are distinguished, 
like boiled egges, only as hard, medi- 
um and soft, and the German people 


get reduced to actors in a series 
of tearful little vignettes, which are 
magnified into some approximation 
of significance only by the pious ut- 
terance of Miss Boyle’s main char- 
acters and by the excesses of her 
prose. 

Here, for example, is how she de- 
scribes the body of a German soldier 
being dislodged by a wrecking crane 
where it had been since the war: “Out 
of the cellar’s, or the earth’s fetid 
depths came a figure. It moved like 
a spider caught in its own web, like 
a broken crab, clawing its frantic 
way up through the rusted girders 
and disjointed stones. Wild as a 
scarecrow in the wind it came... .” 
And on it goes, a hodgepodge of 
rippling lake waters, mysterious for- 
ests, drooping heads, parading horses, 
all more bothersome than meaning- 
ful or touching, all apparent excuses 
for evading the involved task of writ- 
ing a novel. 

It is not the appropriateness of 
compassion in this novel which is 
at issue here. There are many char- 
acters in Generation Without Fare- 
well—a German professor humiliated 
at a lecture, a little Jewish girl in a 
displaced children’s camp, a veteran 
who lost his sight in the war—for 
whom one cannot help but feel sym- 
pathy. What is in question is Miss 
Boyle’s unwillingness to show these 
people as anything but pathetic or 
to see their recovery from the war 
as dependent upon anything more 
complex than simple good-hearted- 
ness. Miss Boyle seems to have re- 
garded her task as journalistic: to 
be there, observe what is going on 
and write it down with appropriate 
sympathy. It is a policy of literary 
hands-off, Where the job of writing 
a novel should begin, it has already 
ended for Miss Boyle. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


The Newcomers. 
By Oscar Handlin. 
Harvard. 171 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Clarence Senior 
Co-author, “Puerto Rican Journey: 
New York’s Newest Migrants” 


ANOTHER MAJOR contribution by 
Oscar Handlin, the outstanding social 
historian who has specialized in 
immigration of peoples to the United 
States, is most welcome. His Pulitzer- 
prize winner, The Uprooted, has long 
furnished useful historical parallels 
for those wishing to help interpret 
present-day newcomers to the de- 
scendants of former newcomers. It 
is not always easy: Personal inse- 
curities plus misinformation some- 
times make it all but impossible. 
Still it must be tried if WNYC’s 
slogan, “New York City, where eight 
million people live in peace and 
harmony and enjoy the benefits of 
democracy,” is to become more of 
a reality. Handlin’s latest book 
should help tremendously — _ but 
people should read it and not just 
some of the newspaper scare-heads 
based on it. 

First, and basic to an understand- 
ing of the present in-migration, is 
a realization of the reason for it. 
Migrants come because they are 
needed in the economy of the me- 
tropolis. 

Second, there are few essential 
differences between the working- 
class immigrations of the past and 
the two larger in-migrations of the 
present so far as the character of the 
migrants themselves is concerned. 
Handlin points cut that New York, 
in its antipathy to newcomers, 
“whether in 1820 or 1890 or 1957, 
has attempted to justify itself by 
arguing that broken families,  il- 
legitimacy, disease, criminality, pros- 
titution, juvenile delinquency, in- 
sanity, and pauperism were the prod- 
ucts of the backwardness of the 
particular groups among whom these 
phenomena were manifested.” 

Handlin sets forth the proofs 
“that no asocial traits or deficiencies 
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of intelligence inherent in the charac- 
ter of the Negroes or the Puerto 
Ricans makes these people de- 
linquents.”” There are, however. so- 
cial factors making adjustment more 
difficult for some of the present new- 
comers. The major one for all of the 
Negroes and for a minority of the 
Puerto Ricans is the prevalent dis- 
crimination against persons with 
darker skins. Ad hoc residential 
segregation is the most serious, since 
it reflects itself in greater educational 
handicaps among the children of the 
migrants. 

The structure of the book leads 
to an unfortunate lack. From time 
to time Handlin points out that the 
Puerto Rican does have certain ad- 
vantages over his fellow-newcomer, 
the Negro, and therefore makes more 
rapid progress. These are scattered 
references but there is no well-devel- 
oped treatment of the cultural back- 
grounds of the two groups. Handlin 
gives a significant clue to the dif- 
ferences when he points out the need 
for all persons to have a “sense of 
purpose in life.” He might have 
noted that the Puerto Rican, with 
a rich cultural tradition from the 
past and a justifiable sense of pride 
in the world-wide attention his home 
island is receiving because of the 
spectacular gains made under “Op- 
eration Bootstrap,” has greater 
chances for the ego-support the new- 
comer needs than does the Negro 
coming from the cultural desert of 
the South. 

The lesson of our past which 
Handlin brings out again and again 
is that the newest of the newcomers 
“will come to play as useful a role 
as any of their predecessors,” if 
“the society of which these people 
have become a part allows them to 
act freely and as equals within it.” 
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pISARMAMENT 

William Henry Chamberlin’s column “Where 
the News Ends” (NL. February 29) represents 
the most rigid, toward 
disarmament imaginable. Chamberlin takes Dr. 
Edward Teller’s viewpoint as the gospel, evi- 
dently, and has made no effort to discover 
whether the Soviet Union is willing to permit 
a matter of 


reactionary viewpoint 


verification of disarmament. As 
fact, the Soviet has indicated a willingness to 
go very far in permitting verification and in- 
deed has said that it would insist upon an in- 
ternational control system which would have 
including the Soviet 


access to every nation, 


Union. 


IB New York City 


DONALD SZANTHO HARRINGTON 
Minister, Community Church 


IBLACK AND WHITE 


When there is no profit motive, word usage 
can drape itself about us like a hangman’s 
rope. For illustration, take the use of the word 
“white,” no less than 
10 times in Jack Greenberg’s “A Case Against 
Jim Crow Eating” (NL, March 14). 


While avoiding negative criticism, I would 


” 


as in “white students, 


like to point out in a constructive manner that 
there is no such “animal” as a white human, 
unless it be a circus clown in make-up. The 
child in Dixie who grows up with mental images 
of white for purity and black for horror is not 
easily corrected of his race prejudice. 

We have observed in one lifetime the transi- 
tion from “horseless carriage” to “automobile” 
fo “car,” with the aid of an advertising pro- 
fession. Without such pressures, there should 
be a concerted effort on the part of writers and 
students to search out better word forms and 
0 pioneer in. their usage. 

When we accept the word “white” in racial 
context, we commit much the same blunder as 
do the Russian leaders who see in the phrase 
“dialectical materialism” an excuse for forcing 
anti-teligious prejudice down the 
helpless seven-year-olds. 
Chicago 


throats of 


Tom MATTHEWS 


STUDENT LOYALTY 


Contrary to Oscar Handlin’s accusation 
(‘Dear Editor,” NL, March 14), I did not 
“assault American higher education” (I never 
thought of being accused of attacking myself) 
in criticizing the silliness of some of its pro- 
lagonists, 

Handlin censures my failure to “consider the 
Motivation of the legislators” who voted for the 
student lovalty and oath provisions he so pas- 
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THE New LEAper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


opposes. Had the motivations been 


fine, the law still might be a bad one. But if 


sionately 


the motivations were actually as uniformly bad 
as Handlin asserts (are the 
representatives really 
ing and freedom”?), 
the law is. 


majority of our 
“inveterate foes of learn- 
it would not follow that 
Good intentions or motives do not 
necessarily lead to good laws, or bad ones to 
bad laws. Laws, therefore, must be considered 
on their merits—not those of the legislators. 
Handlin implies further that I am in bad 
company in upholding the law. So is he in 
opposing it together with, e.g., 
Some of Handlin’s fellow opponents may have 


Communists. 


as do 
some of my fellow proponents. My associations 
prove no more than his; neither, of course, 
prove anything at all. I do not admire Handlin 
for using this argument. 


motives and ideas he does not share, 


Handlin states that “the principle involved 
was worth some financial loss . . . a sentiment 
understand.” The 
the financial loss 
I understand it well, but I don’t 
Harvard’s high-minded faculty pre- 
vents its students from getting the benefits the 
law offers them. I feel that each student should 


that van den Haag cannot 
principle is the professors’, 
the students’. 
care for it. 


be allowed to decide for himself, using his own 
principles. Perhaps this is where the old-fash- 
ioned liberal—today called conservative—differs 
from the paternalistic and intolerant ritualism 
Professor Handlin favors. 

I admire Oscar Handlin’s work. He must have 
written you in a fit of temper: the bad logic, 
the ill-mannered tone and the sly inuendo are 
unrepresentative of him. I hope he will soon 
regain his usual level-headedness. 

New York City ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 
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